Sidetrip Treats: 


Would YOU like to relax 


and enjoy life? — | 


t's no trick even these days to retire with a 
lot of money. Given a sizable income, any- 
one can stretch out at the beach and forget 
his worties. BUT retiring with little money 
. well, that’s an art. It can and is being 
done, and that’s what this fascinating book is 
all about. It's a book meant for the 99% of 
us who deserve every bit as much to get out 
of the rat race and take it easy—but who 
don’t have the bulging bank account to do it. 
The average life expectancy these days is 69. 
About the best most of us can hope for is to 
retire at 65 with a pension and social security. 
At this age it’s often hard to enjoy life to the 
hilt. Our lives have been spent in the mad 
competitive scramble to buy a new car, get a 
bigger house, put a TV set in every room— 
earn enough to keep up with the Joneses. But 
why? At the end, most of us find ourselves 
with little left over, husband and wife both 


working, and always the grim threat of bad 
times and job layoffs. So why don’t you relax 
and enjoy life now? This unique book is in- 
tended to show you how to retire in your 
present circumstances. It gives scores of ex- 
amples and case histories of others, including 
the author, who have done it. And it doesn’t 
matter what your educational background is, 
or how much money you have in the bank. 
It doesn’t matter how old you are either. This 
book takes you step-by-step through some of 
the most remarkable places in the world, here 
in America and abroad. It takes you to the 
low-priced retirement areas, little out-of-the- 
way havens, and through the art colonies and 
the bargain paradises. And best of all, it 
shows how others before you have been able 
to do it. The treadmill, the rat race, the work- 
aday world . . . all of these you can forget. it’s 
up to you. Read this book—and Good Luck! 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO 


RETIRE... .NOW? 
THEN READ THIS 


REMARKABLE BOOK 


by BOB BELMONT 


319 pages 


of exciting and valuable facts 
on retirement and good living: 


Advantages of early retirement 
Some bargain paradises 
Retiring on a small income 
How to escape jobs and bosses 
Some paradises for men 
What art colonies are like 
Principles of wealth acquisition 
How to occupy yourself while retired 
The best retirement areas: 
Mexico © Spain @. France ® Italy 


Greece ¢ Austria © Great Britain 
Morocco ® Japan ® United States 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT PRICE TO 
MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 


TRAVEL CLUB $3.50 
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Giant mural in Jackson 
Memorial Hall on Virginia 
Military Institute campus, 
depicting the gallant charge 
of V. M. I. cadets at Battle 
of New Market, May 15, 
1864. 


Campaigns. 


Chapel, Lexington. 


Crystal. 


Peeeene eens ofthe Blue and the Gray.) wat Wine post ToT sa 
chester, which changed hands 70 times during the Civil Binion See oe page Pietcvel beats Cairy tp ioe 
War; see Jackson’s headquarters at Winchester; his home interest you. Reina ee 
-at Lexington, ‘‘Valhalla of the Confederacy’’; visit VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
Virginia Military Institute, where Jackson was a professor BND RRG oso cnc ne OT MENS 
and reputed to be as hard a taskmaster in the classroom 


Room T-31. State Office Building 
; Richmond 19, Virginia 
--as on the battlefield; Washington and Lee University, 


ae ; ‘ NAMB As 4 ene a Ok 
- whose name memorializes a gift from George Washington 
ADD BESSS. 5) eae ee 
and honors Robert E. Lee who turned down many offers 
A : . : 2% CITY. = ZONE = —~ = STATE. Sess 
of financial gain to become president from 1865 until his Sr shells : 
: ‘ irginia Film Catalog Available. 


“Stonewall”? Jackson, master of 
strategy in Shenandoah Valley 


Recumbent statue of General 
Robert E. Lee in Lee Memorial 


Three of the several famous 
Caverns in the Valley are linked 
with Civil War history — 
Melrose, Grand and Battlefield 
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TRAVEL 


Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 
for March 


1 825.00 


Loungers in Loggia del 
Lanzi, Florence, Italy, 
were snapped by F. B. 
Grunzweig of New York 
City with Nikon S2 set 
for f:11 at 1/125 second, 
loaded with Plus-X film. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travel will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, TRAVEL can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, Travel, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
eal unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 
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2 $15.00 


ASIA 


Net menders working on 
beach at Naoetsu, Ja- 
pan, were viewed by 
Frank A. Tinker of Og- 
den, Utah, using Elmo- 
flex 2/4 camera at f:11, 
1/50 second. 


3 310.00 


AMERICA 


Quartet profiled by 
morning sun on- opposite 
rim of Badland formation 
in S. Dakota was filmed 
by George Thompson of 
Omaha, Neb., with East- 


man bellows camera. 
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mRAVEL PREVIEW 


April's issue of Traver will spring some surprises 

about PUERTO RICO, a paradise even more pleasant than its 
reputation insists. Also available will be a report on 

; CARAVANNING IN IRELAND, a novel way of eying Eire, 

plus an EDITOR'S REPORT: HAWAIIAN HALT, 

on the Fiftieth State's still-fabulous opportunities for fun. 

HOSTING FOREIGNERS will give you an expert's inside information 
on what you can do to make visitors to the U.S. as welcome 
as Americans invariably are overseas, and other features 
will keep you turning through Travet for reading rewards. 


TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Animated folk dancers in southern France maintain 
Basque traditions with frequent costumed fetes. 


Color Photo Courtesy French Gov't Tourist Office 
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RECOMMEND 
A MEMBER 


If you have friends that you 
feel would benefit from the 
many services that the Na- 
tional Travel Club has to of- 
fer send us their names and 
we will forward a beautiful 
gold invitation to them in 
your name. 


Fill in the form below and 
be sure to include your own 
name so that they will know 
who recommended them. 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 W. 57TH ST., 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Gentlemen— 
Please send invitations to the 
following: 

NAME 

STREET. 

CUT Ytes 2 es STATE 


NAME. 
STREET. 
Cl Yeasts es Se STATE 


NAME. 
STREET. 
Givens +S STATE Ree 


NAME 
STREET. 
GUY ee STATE ee 


RECOMMENDED BY 


NAME 
STREET 
ON Ss STATE 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Where can I get a fishing (hunting) 


permit? 


Is there an English-language radio 
(television) program? 


Do you have a pamphlet explaining 
the works of art? 


. Do you have any posteards for sale? 


. How many stamps to mail this letter 


to the U. S.? 


.Is there an American consul or 


attache in this town? 


. Does that include service charge? 


. Would you be good enough to order 


for us? 


. The meal was delicious. Thank you 


very much. 


. May I try this on for size? 


. Do you know where there is an Eng- 


lish-speaking doctor? 


. Could you tell me where I can have 


a prescription filled? 


. Fill the tank with gas, and check the 


oil and water. 


. Is camping permitted here? 


. Could we park our trailer here over- 


night? 


. Is it permitted to take pictures of the 


works of art? 


. Would you take a picture of me, 


please? 


. Are pets allowed in this hotel? 


Do you have any dog (cat) food? 


May I have a water dish for my dog 
(cat) ? 


BY OSCAR F. PAULSEN 
AND JOHN RABE-STEELE 


EAK UP! 


iw) 


~] 


NORWEGIAN 
.Hvor kan jeg f& en fiske (jakt) 
tillatelse? 
. Finnes det et radio (televisjon) pro- 


3 9 
gram pa engelsk 


. Har De en brosjyre som forklarer 


kunst arbeidet? 


Har De noen brevkort tilsalgs? 


.. Hvor mange frimerker for 4 sende 


dette brevet til Amerika? 


.Finnes det en amerikansk konsul 


eller attaché i denne byen? 


. Inkluderer dette service avgift? 


. Ville De vere sa snill a bestille for 


oss? 


. Maten smakte utmerket. Tusen takk. 


. Kan jeg préve denne? 


. Vet De hvor jeg kan finne en engelsk 


talende doktor? 


. Hvor kan jeg fa handlet pa denne 


resepten ? 


.Fyll opp med bensin, og kontroler 


olje og vann. 


. Er det lovlig 4 kampere her? 


. Kan vi parkere tilhengeren her over- 


natten ? 


. Er det tillatt a ta bilder av kunstver- 


kene? 


. Ville De ta et bilde av meg? 
. Er husdyr tillatt i dette hotellet? 
. Har De noe hunde (katte) mat? 


.Kunne jeg fa en skal med vann til 


hunden (katten) min? 


— 
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.Inklu:DEHREHR de-TEH 


PRONUNCIATION 


.Voor kahn yay faw ehn fiskeh 


(yah-kt) TIL-lah-tel-seh? 


. Fin-ess deh et rah-dio (televisyon) 


pro-grahm ehng-elsk? — 


. Hahr Dee ehn BRO-shi-reh som for 


KLAHrer kunst AHR-bay-deh? 


Hahr Dee noEN BREVkort  til- 
SAHLS? 
. Voor mahngEH free-MAIR-KEHR 


for awe sen-eh deh-teh brey-eh till ; 


America? 


Fin-ess deh ehn ahmeriKAHNSK 
KONsul el-ehr attache ee den-eh 
byh-ehn ? 


ahy-YIFT? 
beh-STIL-EH for oss? 


MAH-ten smah-kteh UT-mair-ket. 
To-sen tahKK. 


. Kahn yay pr¢g-veh* den-eh? 
. Veht Dee voor yay kohn fin-eh ehn 


ehng-elsk tah-lendeh doktor? 


. Voor kahn yay faw hahn-DLET paw 


den-EH reh-SEPT-EHN ? 


. Fill up meh ben-sin, awe kontrol- 


EHR olyeh awe vahn. 


.Ehr deh lawy-LEE awe kahmpe- 
REH hair? 
.Kahn yee parkeh-REH TIL-heng- 


EHRN hair over nah-TEN? 


ah kunst-VEHR-KENEH ? 


. Vil-eh Dee tah et bil-DEH ah may? 


.Ehr hus-deer til-laht ee deh-teh 
hotel-EH? 

. Hahr Dee noeh hun-deh (kah-teh) 
maht? 


. Kun-EH yay faw ehn sko] meh vahn 


till hun-dehn (kah-TEN) meen? 
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sehr-vis 


. Vill-eh Dee vair-EH saw snill awe 


. Ehr deh til-laht awe tah bil-DEHR , 
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~ AMAZING IMPORTED 


CLIMBING 
rows Tall AS AM 


t’s true! An amazing strawberry that climbs! A plant so 
nique ... , that the French Government issued Registra- 
ion No. 92 at Caen, France. A climbing strawberry that 
rows as tall asa man...up to 6 feet high... an aston- 
shing strawberry plant that produces delicious honey- 
weet red strawberries the whole way up! Read this fan- 
astic story and learn how you can be the first in your 
\eighborhood to grow these beautiful ornamental straw- 
erries . . . rich red strawberries that you can pick from 
he yine without stooping! 


From one of France’s largest and most reliable growers 
omes exciting news for home gardeners everywhere. Now for 
he first time you can grow in your own garden the amazing 
lant sensation from Europe — the revolutionary climbing 
trawberry. 


Imagine the curiosity, the envy of your neighbors as they 
ratch you grow strawberries on a pole or trellis. Imagine the 
iterest and excitement as they watch this richly foliaged plant 
2aching vigorously upward ... as they see the plants reach an 
nbelievable height of 4 feet, 5 feet, even 6 feet... as tall asa 
man! And imagine your own delight as you watch enticing 
right red strawberries appear on this man-high plant. Just 
icture yourself leisurely walking through your garden picking 
eal red, luscious strawberries from your own exotic climbing 
trawberry plants ... picking delightful tasting strawberries 
ight off the vine, without stooping . . . without even having to 
rash off dirt... and popping them into your mouth to enjoy 
neir vine-fresh flavor! 


CLIMBING STRAWBERRIES ARE PERENNIALS — 
EVERBEARING — All Summer Until Frost! 


‘ou only have to buy and plant climbing strawberries once! 
ecause they are hardy everbearing perennials, they'll grow 
ear after year. And each spring they'll produce even more 
unners than the year before. These runners grow lustily, in- 
reasing in length quickly and forming 5 to 6 rosettes at inter- 
als. These rosettes produce clusters of flowers from which the 
erries fruit profusely this year. In turn, the rosettes: produce 
lore runners which bear more flowers and fruit. A prolific, 
plendid plant to enjoy for years and years, It is truly ever- 


earing. 
EASY T0 GROW 


‘hese plants have proven their ability to thrive and produce 
nd withstand coldest winters. And you don’t need a lot of space to 
row them in... only a couple of square feet of ground per 
lant! Imagine — a 6 foot tall strawberry plant from only 2 
quare feet of ground! Amazing, but true. Planting and care are 
imple and full directions come with your order. 


FROM SPRING UNTIL FROST 


limbing strawberries grow, climb and bear succulent berries 
intil killing frost. Planted in early spring, climbing strawberry 
jlants start producing bérries around July and continue to 
yroduce week after week until frost. You can enjoy the firm 
exture, tempting fragrance and delightful taste of these mag- 
\ificent strawberries for months. But that's not all! These amaz- 
ng plants are as beautiful as they are practical. Not only do 
hey produce delicious fruit, but they also help to dress up your 
‘arden with beautiful greenery decked generously with bright 
ed berries. A splendid ornamental plant with luxurious wax- 
‘reen foliage. 


YOU MUST RESERVE YOUR PLANTS NOW! 


The demand for these amazing new climbing. strawberries is 
remendous as you can imagine, Because these plants are new 
o America, they are still in short supply. To be sure of getting 
our climbing strawberries this year, you must fill in and send 
he SPECIAL RESERVE COUPON today. Priorities will natu- 
ally be given to the earliest orders. 


GUARANTEED TO GROW! 


Donit delay. Mail Special Reserve Coupon Today! Mount Everest 
plants are guaranteed to grow. If for any reason some of your 
plants don’t mature . . . don’t produce properly, they will be 
replaced FREE of charge. Each Mount Everest Plant comes with 
a special guarantee tag. If that plant doesn’t give you complete 
satisfaction, simply return the tag and’a new, healthy plant will 
9e shipped to -you in season... . at absolutely no cost to you! 


STRAWBERRY 
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Now Pick Hundreds of a 
Rich, Red, Luscious and \< 
Honey-Sweet Strawberries 


Right Off The Vine TER o Gl|d_ LET 


Climbing strawberry plants grow to an amaz- 
ing height of 6 feet. Only a couple of square 
feet of ground... AND PRODUCE DELI- 
CIOUS BERRIES FROM BOTTOM TO TOP. 
Read the amazing facts on this page and 
learn how you can be the first in your neigh- 
borhood to grow these new and imported 
climbing strawberries. 


@ 


IMPORTANT! 


MT. EVEREST 


ue CLIMBING STRAWBERRY 
Pa PLANTS ARE IN SHORT 


SUPPLY — ORDER TODAY! é 2 FEET 5 


: ri j es) 
oO kaesuaon, Amie CHECK THESE AMAZING 
everyone this year. To be sure of getting MT. EVEREST FEATURES 


ene CO COrT MODEL. Produce Baskets of Luscious Strawberries! 


All orders will be filled on a first come, Bears Fruit From July Till Frost! 

first served basis until supplies are ex- ys Ever-Bearing Perennials — Grow Year After Year! 
hausted. Don't be disappointed! Mail Be ; . oe: . ar 
Special Reserve Coupon below and be Ornamental! Beautiful As Well As Fruit Bearing! 
the first in your neighborhood to grow js Unique! The Strawberry Plant That Grows To 6 Feet! 


these fascinating, ornamental and fruit . 1 
bearing Climbing Strawberries. (a Easy To Grow .. . Simple To Plant! 


All plants shipped ready to plant — with established root systems! 


SPECIAL RESERVE COUPON. 


Garden Specialties, Inc. bept. 3-1 3 PLANTS, $6.95 
New Hyde Park, L. I., New York 6 PLANTS, $13.75 

‘ y : 4 12 PLANTS, $27.00 
Gentlemen: 


I want to be the first in my neighborhood to grow new MT. EVEREST CLIMBING STRAW- 
| BERRY PLANTS. I understand that these importedplants are grown by one of France’s 
| oldest and most reliable growers . . . and produce rich, red luscious strawberries that I can 

pick right off the vine. If for any reason some of your plants don’t mature . . . don’t produce 
| properly, they will be replaced FREE of charge. 


| Please send me the following CLIMBING STRAWBERRY PLANTS at the proper planting time: 


ied SEND ........ CLIMBING STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
| SHIP POSTPAID AT PROPER PLANTING TIME. ENCLOSED IS $.........+.+5 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN APRIL 


1. Crazy DaySeccicccccvccecccescusces « sOMOOTG su0mmmamE 
1-3. Highland Games.........+...-Hastings. New Zeatand 
1-4. Carnival of the Pines...Port Macquarie, Australia 
157. MUSic FeEStival o's. ccc « viwwiee © 0 ele enele Bll] 1G © VemeimeetCe 
D2. TWinsS Parade « « occ secc sc eiccc vce eee eleveie aie eilicictiiMammmpliecns 
3-9. Daffodil Festival......+seeeeeeeeeeetacoma, Wash. 
3, 10, 15, 21, 25, 28. Kite-Fighting....Nagasaki, Japan 
4. Goddess of Mercy B'day Celebs........Penang, Malaya 
4-9, Cherry Blossom Festival......4...Washington, D.C. 
5. Lancing Tournament......sss+e.-+eMoncks Cornersoec. 
6. Wine Fair. ..cccccccceseeeee  Grevenmacher, Luxembourg 
6. Chakri Day Celebs... ..scecccsevces » DANSKOkK, slime 
6=9. Masters Golf Tourney... .c0ccccccs cine ee AUSUisitveammacs 
6-9. Azalea Festival... wseccsccsccvoee es WLIMINE COM ase 
6-9. Mountain Folk FeStival.....cece.c.eercseee-bered, Kye 
6=9. Home SHOW... csccevcecevccsewcceesie se LUGINE VOM mNuele 
6=18. Tucson Festival. .ccecsceccecvve ovejele LUCSOMameelaEaS 
7-9, Annual Flower Show... ccccccccesceesec eu OMe cp Onae 
8-14. Fun 'n Sun FeStival.....eeeeeeeeeClearwater, Fla. 
9. Wesak- Day.'s sicis e 0.cia 6-s-0's 010 0 0 ele\as elevele oleleleisteuel shes) OnOnennaan 
9. Jumping Frog Contest... cecscccee cee ef AGCdOC Kemecmins 
10-22. Music Festival... ccccocesccvce se Winnipeg smuamade 
ll. Dance of Fishermen....cccccecceeeeee Megara, Greece 
11-19. Int'l Sugar Exhibition. .. <0... « «lcs Ailote meta 
12=27. Int'l Samples Faire... s.s.< «sis ices eo orsa Niel ciara 
13. Hindu New Year ews cc 06 0 cee 0 cee © 010 e)elels crete letcl inl mmanraritcs 
13-15. Maha Thingyan CelebS..ccecccccvcecccevedtlt burma 
135-15. Songkran Festival........e...e.eBangkok, Thailand 
13-May 6. 
14-29. Spring FieSta.. ccecescccceccicc ee ee cs NOW Ono eiag 
15=350. Smelt Melee... ssc eeceee se  MACKInNAW City amos 
15=-Sept. 50. Drama Festival........Pitlochry, Scotland 


16=22. Fiesta San Jacinto..ccceececesnan Antonto-mtexasre 


17. Flag Day’ CelebSi.n. 0.0. occ ces meeie se LALO Ube Osmea emia 
17. Goddess “A=Ma F6Stival. «0.0 c 0.c0.0 © wleie ce nicieletetaietemeny teal 
17-May 6. 


18-20. Flower Show.............Wellington, New Zealand 
18=$235-: Spring Fair. ce wsscessseccce cess s OOM I Ce mnie 
20-22. Arkansas Band Festival........Hot Springs, Ark. 
20-22. Dogwood Festival...........Charlottesville, Va. 
21=25~% Hobby SHOW. s < « «:. «0's ciaemiiomone aBeaGhin Calif. 
2l-Aug. 20. Dyrehavsbakken.........Copenhagen, Denmark 
22. Maple Syrup Festival...........Vermontville, Mich. 
22-30. Spring Garden, Home Show........Qakland, Calif. 
25. Children's Day............IStanbul, Ankara, Turkey 
25. Fete des Gardians... 2... cce «cls ec elete AD GS mena nner 
20's “ANZAC DAYc ss ares oc © ieee a elein eiavecisieeisicrereicl tet iS aera 
26-50. Holiday in Dixie...........e0e+schroveportu mae 
27. Floral Float Parade.......++se+«seeHamilton, Berman 
28. Town FLeSta....cccccccccvcccncccs eee cHagonoren eae 
28-30. Apple Blossom Festival.......+..Winchesters va. 
28-Oct. 5. Federal Garden Show......Stuttgart, Germany 
29. Vesak Day CelebS... sc ccccccccesccscccecev ss SINBANGEE 
29-May 7. South East Spring Fair.........Graz, Austria 
50. Walpurgis Night..............Uppsala, Lund, Sweden 
50-May 1. Vaud Choral Fest.........Morges, Switzerland 
50-May 9. German Industries Fair......Hanover, Germany 


POSSIBLE LAST MINUTE CHANGES MAKE IT ADVISABLE TO 


CHECK EVENTS LOCALLY 
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18. Procession of Divine Redeemer..Hakendover, Belgium 


Int'l Theatre, Music Festival...Osaka, Japan | 
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The Very Best Buys in American Vacations 
GOOD vacation doesn’t depend upon how much you spend. But 
upon the way a hotel or resort is managed, how the owners try to 
please you—and upon a hundred other things from a wonderful location 
to finding plenty of the kinds of activities that interest you most. 


In his book Today’s Best ‘Buys in American Vacations, Norman 
Ford, America’s top expert on low cost travel and vacations, gives you 
his own personal choices of the very best vacations you can find all 
over America: 

—dude ranches for less than ordinary resorts (this is the book that shatters 
the myth that dude ranches are expensive) ; 
—the best short freighter trips (plus lake steamers and passenger ships) ; 
—the best buys in MODERATE cost Florida vacations; 
. —old time inns with old-time atmosphere (stage-coach stops, homes of New 

England governors, old southern inns, etc.) ; 

—the best spots in all America with housekeeping cabins for really low-cost 
vacations; low cost sports fishing lodges, where the fish never stop biting; 
—really unusual vacations (would you like to fly to the North Pole? visit the 

Alaska seal islands? spend a vacation with writers, artists, musicians? keep 

yourself fit at a European-like-spa where the prices are low enough to tickle 

a Scotsman?) ; 

—have a REAL French vacation for only $35-$45 a week in that French 
colony only a short boat-ride and two days’ drive from New York? 


WHY TAKE THE SAME STALE VACATION OVER AND OVER AGAIN? 


There’s so much to do, so many different kinds of vacations, so many 
wonderful places to visit and stay, you owe it to yourself to get a brand 
new vacation this year. Even one tip in Today’s Best Buys in American 
Vacations will be worth much more to you than the low $1.50 price of 
this big book. Remember, these are all Norman Ford’s own personal se- 
lections of the very best vacations in all America. So send for your 
copy now. — 


Stop Saying That Travel Is Too Expensive 
Passenger carrying FREIGHTERS are the secret 


of low cost travel 


OR no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can take that trip 

you've always talked about: to the West Indies, Europe, the Medi- 
terranean, around the world. In fact trips to almost everywhere are 
within your means. 


And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not 
bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round-the-world cruise 
ean be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter 
trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; 
two or three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or elsewhere. 
Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed in Travel Routes 
Around the World, the world’s original and most complete guide to pas- 
senger carrying freighters. 

This is the book that names the lines, tells where they go, how much 
they charge, briefly describes accommodations, Hundreds of thousands 
of travelers all over the world swear by it. During the 25 years in which 
it’s been published, hundreds of travel writers and travel editors have 
said “To learn how to travel for as little as you’d spend at a resort, get 
Travel Routes Around the World.” 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big 130-page 1961 edition includes 
practically every passenger carrying service starting from or going to 
‘New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South 
America, England, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, 
the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section called How to 
See the World at Low Cost plus pages and pages of maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than 


you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


Round the World on a Shoestring 


: i Be you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign countries, you don’t 
need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend 
'$550-$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer ticket to Buenos Aires, or you 
can get there for $139 in fares via bus and rail through colorful 
Mexico, Guatemala, Panama, Peru, the Andes, etc. 

You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world or about 
$1000 via connecting steamers. You can island hop around the West Indies 
yia plane for several hundred dollars—ror see the islands more leisurely 
by motor schooner for much, much less. There’s hardly a place on earth 
you can’t reach for less if you know ALL the travel ways. 

Norman Ford, founder of the Globetrotters Club and America’s top 
expert on low-cost travel, has gathered into one handy book dozens 
upon dozens of specific travel routings-to all parts of the world— 
Mexico, South America, Europe, Africa and the Mediterranean, the 
Far East, Australia, the South Seas, étc.—so that you can see more at 
prices you can afford by combining freighters, liners, rail, bus, plane, 
and other competing services. 

Over and over again he proves that you can travel now—that you 
don’t have to wait for some far-off day when you’ve saved much more 
money. : 

$1.50 brings you his big guide How to Travel Without Being Rich, 
ithe guide that proves now, once and for all, that travel is within the 
reach of any one who has ever yearned to see far-away places. Send 
for your copy now, 
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Where to Retire or Vacation 


at what look like prewar prices—and where 
no one ever heard of nerves or worries 


These Are America’s Own Bargain Paradises 
Norman Ford’s new book Off-the-Beaten Path names the really low cost 
Florida retirement and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the 
Southwest, California, the South and East, Canada, and a dozen other 
areas which the crowds have not yet discovered. 

Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where winters are as 
warm and sunny as Miami Beach’s yet costs can be two-thirds less. 
Or that island that looks like Hawaii yet is 2000 miles nearer (no ex- 
pensive sea or air trip to get there). Or those many other low-cost, ex- 
quisitely beautiful, spots all over the United States and Canada which 
visitors in-a-hurry overlook (so costs are low and stay low). 

Every page of Off-the-Beaten Path opens a different kind of vacationing 
or retirement paradise which you can afftord—places as glamorous as far- 
off countries yet every one of them located right near at hand. Like these: 

@ France’s only remaining outpost in this part of the world—completely 
surrounded by Canadian territory ... or a village more Scottish than 
Scotland ... or age-old Spanish hamlets right in our own U. S., where 
no one ever heard of nervous tension or the worries of modern day life. 

@ Resort villages where visitors come by the score, so you always meet 
new people . . . but they never come by the thousands to raise prices or 
crowd you out. 

@ That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives you an almost end- 
less round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, 
smorgasbord dinners and a fine arts program. That southern island first 
diseovered by millionaires who had all the world to roam in... and now 
their hideaways are open to anyone who knows where to find them. 

You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and 
Canada, of art colonies (artists search for picturesque locations where 
costs are low!), of areas with almost a perfect climate or with flowers 
on every side. Here are the real U. S. A.-brand Shangri-Las made for 
the man or woman who’s had enough of crowds. Here, too, are un- 
spoiled seashore villages, tropics-like islands, and dozens of other 
spots just about perfect for your retirement or vacation at some of 
the lowest prices you’ve heard of since the gone-forever prewar days. 
They’re all in the United States and Canada, and for good measure you also 
read about low-cost paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 

Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way 
to freedom from tension and a vacation or retirement you can really 
afford. About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 


How to Travel—ANp GET PAID FOR IT 


There’s a job waiting for you somewhere: on a ship, with an airline, in 
overseas branches of American firms, in foreign firms overseas—even 
exploring if you’re adventurous. 


The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford’s new book 
How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. Whether you're male or 
female, young or old, whether you want a life-time of paid traveling 
or just hanker to roam the world for a short year or so, here are the 
facts you want, complete with names and addresses and full details 
about the preparations to make, the cautions to observe, the countries 
to head for. 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour conductors), in 
importing and exporting concerns, with mining and construction com- 
panies. Here’s the story of jobs in the Red Cross and the UN organiza- 
tions, how doctors get jobs on ships, the almost-sure way for a young 
girl to land a job as airline hostess, the wonderful travel opportunities 
if you will teach English to foreigners, and the fabulous travel possi- 
bilities for those who know stenography. 

“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the world 
today ?”” Norman Ford asks in this book as you might ask today. And he 
boule in 75,000 words of facts, ‘“The answer is still a very definite 

es. 


To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Get a Job That 
Takes You Traveling on a money-back guarantee if not satisfied. Price 
$1.50. Fill out coupon. 
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‘| Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 9 Baron St. 
GREENLAWN (Long Island), N. Y. 

I have enclosed $................ (cash, check, or money order). Please 
send me the books I checked below. YOU WILL REFUND MY 
MONEY IF I AM NOT SATISFIED. 

O How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1.50. 

How to Travel Without Being Rich (around the world on a 
shoestring). $1.50. i 

© Off-the-Beaten Path—these are America’s own bargain para- 
dises. $2. 

O Today’s Best Buys in American Vacations. $1.50. 

0 Travel Routes Around the World (how to travel by freighter). $1. 


SPECIAL OFFER: All five books above ($7.50 value) for $6 


Print name 
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BROADWAY BILLINGS 


A TASTE OF HONEY—Booth, 222 W. 45th, 
CI 6-5969. Given excellent interpretations by 
Joan Plowright and Angela Lansbury, Shelagh 
Delaney, at 19, proves a playwright’s power by 
turning what could be a tacky tale of drunks, 
desertion and misfit motherhood into a memor- 
able mounting. 

ADVISE AND CONSENT—Cort, 138 W. 48th, CI 
5-4289, Loring Mandel’s dramatization of Alan 
Drury’s Pulitzer Prize novel includes Ed Beg- 
ley, Richard Kiley, Judson Laire, Chester Mor- 
ris in cast directed by Franklin Schaffner. 

AN EVENING WITH MIKE NICHOLS AND 
ELAINE MAY—John Golden, 252 W. 45th, CI 
6-6740. This bright TV-nightclub pair tackle 
Bway with a concert of comedy at 9:00 p.m. 

BECKET—Royale, 242 W. 45th, CI 5-5760. Sir 
Laurence Olivier, Anthony Quinn top large 
cast, directed by Peter Glenville, in Luciepne 
Hill’s adaptation of Jean Anouilh’s Paris hit 
concerning Henry II and Thomas a Becket. 

BYE BYE BIRDIE—Shubert, 225 W. 44th, CI 
6-5590. Limber Dick Van Dyck, charmer Chita 

a-romp appealingly through Michael 
Stewart’s uproarious hit-wit script about a 
rock’n’roll idol’s impact on sweet-faced adoles- 
cents for the wackiest, funniest musical come- 
dy in many a moon-mad night. 

CAMELOT—Majestic, 245 W. 44th, CI 6-0730. 
‘Tt H. White’s tale of King Arthur’s days, 
The Once and Future King, becomes musical 
comedy creation of My Fair Lady team—Alan 
Jay Lerner handling book & lyrics, Frederick 
Loewe composing score—cast featuring Julie 
Andrews, Richard Burton, Roddy McDowall, 
M’el Dowd, Robert Goulet, Robert Coote, with 
dances by Hanya Holm, sets by Oliver Smith. 

COME BLOW YOUR HORN—Brooks Atkinson, 
256 W. 47th, CI 5-1310. Hal March heads up 
Neil Simon’s comedy about a young man’s 
efforts to stay single, Sarah Marshall, Warren 
Belinger, Pert Kelton among those involved. 
Opens Feb. 22. 

CRITIC’S CHOICE—Ethel Barrymore, 243 W. 
47th, CI 6-0390. Henry Fonda, Georgann John- 
son, Virginia Gilmore, Mildred Natwick are 
among those involved in this comedy by Ira 
Levin about a theatre reviewer whose wife be- 
comes a playwright. 

DO-RE-MI—St. James, 246 W. 44th, LA 4- 
4664. Phil Silvers, Nancy Walker, David Burns 
head cast of this musical comedy adapted by 
Gaison Kanin from his novel about juke-box 
business, with music by Jules Styne, lyrics by 
Betty Comden & Adolph Green. 

FIORELLO!—Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th, CI 6- 
6699. Tom Bosley reincarnates N.Y.’s_ ex- 
Mayor LaGuardia perfectly yet evening’s efforts 
fail to win our vote—but daily newspaper 
critics raved. Winner of Drama Critics Circle 
Award as best musical for 1959-60, Pulitzer 
Prize, others. 

GYPSY—Imperial, 249 W. 45th, CQ 5-2412. Ethel 
Merman rocks the rafters again in this sleek 
peek at Gypsy Rose Lee’s life. 

IRMA LA DOUCE—Plymouth, 2386 W. 45th, CI 
6-9156. Balked by book, repetitious score, this 
French-tart tale is mere polished paucity, but 
Elizabeth Seal, show’s sole femme, uncorks 
ditty or dance in musical munificence. 

MIDGIE PURVIS—Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th, 
CI 6-6363. Tallulah Bankhead returns to 
Broadway in Mary Coyle Chase’s comedy 
anent problems of a woman’s middle age. 

MY FAIR LADY—Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 51st, 
PL 7-7064. Lerner and Loewe’s prize-winning 
version of Shaw's Pygmalion is merely Amer- 
ica’s finest musical. 

ONCE THERE WAS A RUSSIAN—Music Box, 239 
W. 45th, CI 6-4636. Samuel Spewack’s latest 
comedy puts Walter Matthau, Albert Salmi, 
Fiancoise Rosay, Julie Newmar through his 
scenes set in Russia during Catherine the 
Great’s days, Gene Frankel directing. 

RHINOCEROS—Longacre, 220 W. 48th, CI 6- 
5639. Large cast, including Eli Wallach, Zero 
Mostel. participate in Eugene Ionesco’s unusu- 
al play, translated by Derek Prouse, directed 
by Joseph Anthony, about a non-conformist. 
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SHOW GIRL—Eugene O’Neill, 230 W. 49th, CI 
6-8870. Carol Channing, Jules Munshin head 
this musical revue with score & lyrics by 
Charles Gaynor. 

TENDERLOIN—46th St., 226 W. 46th, CI 6-4271. 
New York in the Nineties, dissected by the 
Samuel Hopkins Adams book, gets Jerome 
Weidman-George Abbott adaptation into musi- 
cal, with score by Jerry Bock, lyrics by Shel- 
den Harnick, costumes by Cecil Beaton, cast 
headed by Maurice Evans. 


THE BEST MAN—Morosco, 217 W. 45th, CI 6- 
6230. Politics at convention time concerns 
Melvyn Douglas, Lee Tracy, Frank Lovejoy, 
among others, in this outspoken play hit by 
Gore Vidal. 

THE MIRACLE WORKER—Playhouse, 137 W. 
48th, CI 5-6060. Unanimous raves greeted Patty 
Duke’s portrayal of Helen Keller during child- 
hood in this memorably moving drama by Wil- 
liam Gibson. 

THE MUSIC MAN—Broadway, 1681 Broadway, 
CI 7-7992. Meredith Willson’s long-run romp 
now has Bert Parks as the slick salesman 
conning an Iowa town delightfully. Winner of 
Drama Critics Circle Award as best musical 
for 1957-58. 

THE SOUND OF MUSIC—Lunt-Fontanne, 205 
W. 46th, JU 6-5555. Enchantress Mary Martin, 
gifted guitarist Theodore Bikel, 7 superb but 
not syrupy children compose the pre-war sing- 
ing Trapp family in this virtually flawless 
production of high taste scored with loving 
djgnity by Rodgers & Hammerstein. 

THE TENTH MAN—Ambassador, 215 W. 49th, 
CO 5-1855. Paddy Chayefsky’s long-run hit 
exorcises, by Jewish ritual, a girl’s spirit- 
possessed soul in a moving, serious account 
with many humorous overtones. 


THE UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN—Winter 
Garden, 1634 Bway (at 50th), CI 5-4878. De- 
lightful Tammy Grimes merrily Cinderellavates 
herself from shack to high society in this total- 
ly engaging musical with well-integrated score 
by Meredith Willson—Miles White’s plume- 
hatted costumes a breath-gasp bonus for lovers 
of lavish styles. 

THE WALL—Billy Rose, 208 W. 41st, WI 7-5510. 
Millard Lampel’s dramatization of John Her- 
sey’s novel about Hitler’s mass extermination 
of Jews in Poland includes George C. Scott, 
Yvonne Mitchell, Joseph Buloff in its cast. 


TOYS IN THE ATTIC—Hudson, 141 W. 44th, JU 
6-2237. Lillian Hellman’s skillful scalpel bares 
not entrails but, with understanding, harried 
shearts in this drama of a New Orleans family 
pulled apart by emotional undertones. Winner 
of Drama Critics Circle Award as best drama 
for 1959-60. 

UNDER THE YUM YUM TREE—Henry Miller’s, 
124 W. 48rd, BR 9-3970. A young girl’s dilemma 
over two attractive men has Gig Young, Sandra 
Church, Dean Jones, Nan Martin in Lawrence 
Roman's contemporary comedy. 


WILDCAT—Alvin, 250 W. 52nd, CI 5-5226. 
Lucille Ball stars in this musical comedy about 
oil digging in the Southwest at century’s be- 
ginning, with book by N. Richard Nash, lyrics 
by Carolyn Leigh, music by Cy Coleman, cast 
including Keith Andes, with direction and 
choreography by Michael Kidd. 


OFF-BROADWAY RUNS 


LEAVE IT TO JANE—Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, 
99 7th Ave. S., CH 2-9244. Jerome Kern’s 
1917 musical of college cutups flashes with 
youthful zest and banjo-strums with nostalgic 
tunes, 


LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE—Orpheum, 2nd Ave. 
at 8th, OR 4-8140. This satiric musical is one 
of those happy Off-Broadway surprises: a real 
smash _ hit. 

THE FANTASTICKS—Sullivan St. Playhouse, 
181 Sullivan St., OR 4-3838. Merry moods plus 
moving moments keep this imaginative musical 


fantasy as brightly enjoyable as its own show- 
ers of confetti. 


THE MOUSETRAP—Greenwich Mews, 141 W. 
13th, CH 3-6800. Agatha Christie’s well-cast 


who-dunit, which London made history’s long- 


est-run play, warrants seeing twice for its fine 
uafolding to an excitingly clever climax. 


THE THREEPENNY OPERA—Theatre de Lys, 
121 Christopher St., WA 4-8782. Beggar’s 
Opera, as adapted by Marc Blitzstein and 
scored by Kurt Weill, has produced Off-Bway’s 
longest run—on stage since Sept. 20, 1955— 
and we still say it’s dull. 


SIGNPOSTS AHEAD 


Note: Many factors can affect opening dates, 
so check with box office for late information. 


Mar. 2: 13 DAUGHTERS—54th St., 152 W. 54th, 
JU 6-3787. Don Ameche heads up this musical 
about an Hawaiian princess, her Chinese hus- 
band and baker’s dozen of unwed daughters, 
Monica Boya, Richard Tone, John Stewart, 
Sylvia Syms also in cast, with book, lyrics and 
score by Eaton Magoon, Jr. 


MAR 8: MARY, MARY—Helen Hayes, 210 W.. 


46th, CI 6-6380. Jean Kerr’s latest comedy stars 
Barbara Bel Geddes, Barry Nelson under 
Joseph Anthony’s direction, with sets by Oliver 


Smith, screen rights already owned by Warner - 


Bros. 


MAR. 9: THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE—Billy Rose, 
208 W. 41st, WI 7-5510. Dore Schary handles 
dramatization and direction of Morris L. 
West’s book with Leo Genn, Sam Levene, Ed- 
ward Mulhare among featured in cast. 


MAR. 14: THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING OSCAR | 


—tLyceum, 149 W. 45th, JU 2-3897. After suc- 
cess in London and Paris, Micheal MacLiam- 
moir brings to N. Y. his one-man show recount- 
ing significant steps in Oscar Wilde’s life, 
production staged by Hilton Hdwards. 


MAR. (5: BIG FISH, LITTLE FISH—ANTA, 245 
W. 52nd, CI 6-6270. Jason Robards, Jr., Hume 
Cronyn, Martin Gabel are top names in this 
play by Hugh Wheeler about success seekers 
with Sir John Gielgud directing. 

MAR. 22: 
drama about Sigmund Freud’s early psycho- 
analysis developments brings Sam Wanamaker 


FAR COUNTRY—Henry Denker’s. 


back to Bway opposite Kim Stanley, Steven | 


Hill, Lili Darvas also in cast under direction 
of Alfred Ryder. 


MAR. 30: THE HAPPIEST GIRL IN THE 


WORLD—Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th, CI 6-6363. — 


Greek legends form the basis of this musical 
directed and headed by Cyril Ritchard opposite 
Janice Rule, with book by-Fred Saidy & Henry 
Meyers, lyrics by E..Y. Harburg in score adapt- 
ed from Offenbach, sets and lighting handled 
by William & Jean Eckart. 


REIN CHECKS 


TRAVEL FILMS—Town Hall, 123 W. 48rd, JU 


2-2424. Mar, 2: Peru (Georg Maharg) ; Mar. 9: 


Rural England (Alfred Wolff) ; Mar. 6: Ireland 
(Willis Butler) ; Mar. 23: Nepal (Earl Brink) ; 
Mar. 30: Nigeria (Dr. J. Michael Hagopian; 
Apr. 6: New Zealand (Nicol Smith). 5:30, 
8:30 p.m. $1.50. 


ICE HOCKEY—Madison Sq. Garden, 8th Ave. at 
50th, CO 5-6811. N. Y. Rangers play Boston 
Mar. 1, Detroit Mar. 5, Chicago Mar. 8, Detroit 
Mar. 12, Toronto Mar. 19. $1.00-$5.00. 


BASKETBALL—Madison Sq. Garden, 8th Ave. at 
50th, CO 5-6811. Mar. 2: Manhattan vs. Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.U. vs. Georgetown. Mar. 4: Seton 
Hall vs. St. Francis, St. John’s vs. Manhattan. 
Mar. 9: Manhattan vs. Fordham, N.Y.U. vs, 
St. John’s. 


"MUSIC" TOUR 


Following premiere in Detroit Feb. 27, national 
company of The Sound of Music, starring Flo- 
rence Henderson, opens in Toronto April 3; 
Cleveland April 27 ; Des Moines May 23 ; Omaha 
May 29; Kansas City June 5; San Francisco 
June 19; Los Angeles July 25 ; Denver Sept. 26; 
Dallas Oct. 7; St. Louis Oct. 25 ; Chicago Noy. 14, 
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time gamboling grandly at 
swank Shangri-La-de-da resorts 
instead of knuckling down and in- 
specting Antarctica or somewhere 
you probably won't qualify for en- 
try, even with the $15.00 fee in hand, 
to the annual Explorers Club din- 
ner—they call it a Bombosh—that’ll 
- pack the Hotel Commodore’s Grand 
Ballroom this year on March 24. 
There's a regular repast of roast beef 
and the like but the side-table smor- 
gasbord is what really stampedes the 
taste-testers. Last year, for instance, 
roasted monkey meat was the big 
hit, along with iguana tail and boa 
constrictor. This year’s menu, still 
uncertain, will repeat another suc- 
cess, however: seal flippers. .. . Italy’s 
museums have assembled an exhibi- 
tion of drawings by masters, includ- 
ing Michelangelo, Raphael and da 
’ Vinci, for an unprecedented U.S. 
tour, and it’s on view at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art March 2 
_through April 9... . Don’t fret if you 
can't Basque in the sun right away 
because Les Pyrenees Restaurant, 
234 W. 48th St., serves that area’s 
specialities—although more along 
the lines of Biarritz than the rural 
regions—but prices are happily in 
the $2.00-$3.00 category. ... English 
author Dudley Glass has a new chil- 
dren’s musical opening at Theatre 
East, 211 E. 60th St., on Feb. 25: Red 
Riding Hood, followed by the East- 
ertime revival of his lovable Peter 
Rabbit. ... Adding to its Idlewild- 
LaGuardia-Newark web, N.Y. Air- 
ways can make you heliportable 
from Wall St.—East River’s Pier 6 
north of Broad—with 22 daily hops. 
_,.. Off-Bway’s Threepenny Opera 
has become America’s longest-run 


| I you’ VE frittered away your free 


musical, having now corn-balled 
past Oklahoma’s record 2,248 per- 
formances. ... Museum of the City 
of New York has special gifts for 
special days, such as a shamrock 
charm of green Connemara marble 
at only $1.00 to brighten St. Patrick’s 
Day or, for Easter, a tulip-time bon- 
net, handmade from Dutch white 
lace and great for little girls, at 
$1.50. ... Music Man’s national com- 
pany will join the Washington 
bandwagon June 12 for a stay 
through Sept. 2. ... New Yorkers re- 
turning from winter warmups in 
Palm Beach can call TE 2-1414 in 
that Florida city and arrange to be 
met by a Carey Cadillac at any N.Y. 
airport or railroad station, leaving 
luggage and traffic-jam juggling to 
the uniformed chauffeur, prices de- 
pending on where and when you 
wish to be greeted so grandly... . 
Next powerhouse pull for the pub- 
lic at the Coliseum will be the enor- 
mous, annual International Auto 
Show April 1-9... . Patterned after 
Paris’ Theatre du Grand-Guignol’s 
hilarity-and-horror shows, Night 
at the Grand-Guignol commences 
March | at 2nd Ave. on 11th St.— 
the Magyar Reformed Church, of 
all places. ... Regala entertainment 
in Waldorf’s Empire Room starting 
Apr. 3: Gordon and Sheila MacRae. 


Beauty bestriding beast—only perform- 
ing African male elephant to be seen 
anywhere except with Ringling Bros., 

Barnum & Bailey Circus—is but one of 
innumerable animal acts in exhibition. 


PICK OF THE PACK PREVIEW: 
The Greatest Show on Earth 


N AN ancient day, villagers hur- 
ried along dusty roads to crowd 
around the wandering magi- 

cian, and other men sought coins 
by standing in the central square 
and amazing all with juggling feats 
or by exhaling fire. Put these solo 
stragglers on one stage and you have 
—theatre! Add animals and aerial 
acts and you create—the circus! In — 
all men is the basic urge to view the 
strange and wonderful, and _ this 
emotion is annually fulfilled with 
arrival of The Greatest Show on 
Earth—the Ringling Bros. and Bar- 
num & Bailey Circus. For 47 daz- 
zling days, those lucky enough to be 
in New York from March 29 through 
May 14 can be again enthralled. 
Only Madison Square Garden can 
shelter the helter-skelter: tightwire 
wizards, whip-cracking tiger-tamers, 
intrepid trapezists, ludicrous clowns, 
pachyderms and pageants. There'll 
be the zooming Zacchinis—sisters 
fired from a cannon. There'll be 
alarming Alzana skipping on a slen- 
der strand at a lofty level. And 
there’ll be plumed parades, big 
bands and special spectacles. To 
each and every adult, this brilliance 
is unbared for just $2.00 in the be- 
hemoth balcony, $4.00 in the mag- 
nificent mezzanine and $6.50 in the 
most superb seats. Except at times— 
Sat. and Sun. matinees, Fri. and 
Sat. nights plus Easter week— 
townsmen under twelve see all at 
half price. 

Open those gates! 
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N Monte Carlo, gambling opens 
in the Casino at 10:00 am. 
Movies don’t start until 2:00 

p-m.... Six to eight million Euro- 
peans take their vacations camping. 
Guide books for campers are pub- 
lished in seven languages with over 
3,000 camp spots listed. From lux- 
ury sites within view of millionaire 
playboys at tennis to lonely moun- 
tain peaks, these campgrounds are 
all over Europe. There is one out- 
side every large city... . Latest style 
in artistic barbering displayed in 
Picasso’s home town: curling chest- 
nut hair to the shoulders, and a 
fringe of whiskers from temples to 
chin, the face itself clean shaven. 
Try it some time at the Rotary Club 
if you want to be barred . . . In Lon- 
don, they are trying to unearth 
Watling Street, the ancient Roman 
road which they think led from the 
Present Marble Arch to the Thames. 
They are finding chunks of old pot- 
tery as they dig and, incidentally, 
making a new motor road from Ox- 
ford Street to the west country... 
Open to the public now is the estate 
of the late Barrone Ephrussi de 
Rothschild. It’s a  villa-museum 
called Ile de France, with remark- 
able gardens on the Cape Ferrat 
Peninsula between Monte Carlo and 
Nice . .. Three modern, stream- 
lined, semi-luxurious vessels will be 
crossing the choppy English Chan- 
nel in both directions once a day to 
the Channels Islands, making them 
a lot more accessible to tourists... 
Friends returning from Kenya were 
deeply disappointed to tell that they 
had found nary a jungle, nary a 
painted native beating a tom-tom. 
“It’s civilized” they wailed. “The 
English have. ruined it.” ... In 
Cannes, France, the English Church 
has a 100-year-old library full of 
light novels, some of them dating 
back a century. Open every Thurs- 
day from ten to twelve, it charges 
two cents a book, with no deposit, 
for as many books as you want for 
as long as you care to keep them. 
“We never buy books,” said the 
man in charge. “English residents 
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La Bonne Auberge 

LONG the main highway be- 
bs oe Cannes and Nice, two 
miles from Antibes, stands La 
Bonne Auberge, which is 
posed to be the best restaurant 
along the French Riviera. Listed 
by the Guide Michelin as one of 
the eleven best eating empor- 
iums in old La Belle, it does have 
succulent dishes, served by a 
well-trained staff, and is decor- 
ated by tasty flower arrangements 
here and there. The _ hors 
d’oeuvres are luscious, richly 
plentiful, and more beautiful 


sup- 


than a Picasso. Wonderful also 


are the prices. A simple lunch for 
two, without special wine, costs 
about 50 of those golden U. S. 
dollars. In summer, masticating 
on the terrace, the perfume of 
gasoline is wafted by the breeze 
over the tables, together with the 
raucous moan of the trucks, the 
over-charged voices of the French 
swearing in the traffic, and con- 
stant musical honks. Next door 
is one of the few motels in 
France. Best restaurant on the 
Cote d’Azur? Argue with Miche- 
lin. 


have been leaving us their libraries 
since 1860.” ... You really learn 
how to shop in French markets. I 
saw an old Frenchman opening 
boxes of camembert cheese and care- 
fully pinching each one until he 
found his ideal . . . One place in 
Europe where you get a good break- 
fast is in Holland. The coffee is the 
best outside of America . . . Xenos, 
the Greek word for stranger, is also 
the Greek name for guest . . . Carl- 
ton Mews, off Trafalger Square in 
London, was built by John Nash 
about 1830. Mews, which formerly 
were stables for great houses, are 
now used as residences. Carlton 
Mews, attractive and charming, is 
among the last in London retaining 
a horse ramp to the second floor. 
The stables were above and the 
coaches were kept below ... Take a 


fishing trip to Morocco. Catch your 


line in a cedar tree, and don’t be too - 


annoyed when the dusky Arabian” 


girls chase away the lazy trout while 
they fill their jugs with ice-cold wa- 


} 


ter from your stream 3,000 ft. up in - 


the Atlas mountains, at a place - 


called Ifrane .. . Driving in France 
at night, you must have yellow lights 
on your car... A special lighting 
system in the Berlin Zoo’s new bird- 
house dims gradually so the 2,000 
inmates may seek shelter as in their 
natural habitats. 


CUSTOMS CORNER 


N a small country town in Pro- 
| vence, which is in the south- 
ern part of France, the natives 
stage their own bull-fight. Un- 
like in Spain, where the bull is 
fatted for the combat, then slain, 
these French animals are lean 
and scrawny from overwork. 
They are never killed. Go to St. 
Remy-de-Provence, a sleepy sun- 
baked village 50 miles from Mar- 
seilles. Here the hotel is an old 
castle. In the dusty square with 
its stunted orange trees, the fight - 
is staged on a Sunday. Half the 
town is in medieval costume for 
the event, seething with excite- 
ment as the tawny, red-eyed beast 
charges the village men who try 
to put a red cockade between its’ 
horns. The practiced bull knows ° 
that he won’t be hurt. Shipped 
from town to town, he’s been 
through it all before. Now is your - 
chance to step forward, cockade 
in hand, and pin it right between 
his wide horns. Should you suc- 
ceed, you will be the toast of the 
town, the happy recipient of free 
wine far into the night. And what 
a conversation piece back home: 
“When I was fighting a bull—” 
The animal comes nearly every 
weekend in the summer months. 
In July and September there are 
fiestas when the gypsies and the 
natives forget that there ever was 
such a thing as work. 
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ALSO: ITALIAN, GERMAN, RUSSIAN or HEBREW if you prefer 


Thanks to the miracle of long 
playing records, you can now 
learn to speak French or Spanish 
from NATIVE instructors, quick- 
ly—at home and in your spare 
time—and not for the $29.95 this 
Course has always cost, but for 
only $9.95—a saving of $20.00! 
Or you may leam Italian or 
German for the same low price. 

Why is this remarkable saving possible? Because 
now the “LIVING LANGUAGE” Course, originally 
in French or Spanish, consisting of 40 lessons 
which formerly occupied 20 standard-size 78 RPM 
records, has been reproduced on only 4 long-playing 
33144 RPM records! This is the identical course for 
which thousands have long paid $29.95! Not a word 
changed—not a syllable left out! But because of the 
miracle of long-playing records, we can now offer 
it at a two-thirds reduction—only $9.95 and on 
a no-risk, free-trial basis! 


No Rules! No Schools! Just Relax and Listen! 


Whether you plan a trip abroad or want to speak 
a second language for business and cultural re- 
wards, there’s no easier, faster way than the “LIV- 
ING LANGUAGE” method! You lear naturally, 
just as you would if living in a foreign land. 

You simply turn on a record, relax in your easy 
chair and listen to the recorded voices of people 
conversing in their native tongue! You hear words, 
phrases, sentences, clearly spoken in faultless ac- 
cents by expert instructors. And as you listen, you 
look at the Conversation Manual provided, to see 
the words you hear. You get the double impact of 
both seeing and hearing. : 

In a few days, you understand key words—you 
become familiar with common-use phrases. The 
language GROWS on you. Soon, you could go 
abroad and actually converse with the people al- 
most as if you were one of them! And because you 
now have the basics of a second language, you can 
aspire to higher positions in business. And all this 
for just $9.95—and about 15 minutes a day! 


Why You Learn So Quickly 
This “Living Language” Way! 
The reason this “Living Language” method 


teaches you to speak a foreign language so quickly 
and effectively is that you leam naturally—the way 


§ The Educational Guild 1-3 
P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Enclosed please find $9.95 for each “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Course checked. This is a saving 
of $20.00 over the regular advertised price. If I 
am not entirely satisfied within 7 days, I may 
return the entire course for full refund. Please 
seng course checked. 


Check ([) FRENCH LC) SPANISH 
Here © ITALIAN 2 GERMAN 
( RUSSIAN OC HEBREW 


Nam 
(pisase print) 


Address 


a child first learns to speak Eng- 
lish, or the way you would lear 
a foreign tongue if you lived 
abroad! You associate the foreign 
words you see and hear with their 
English equivalents—and in prac- 
tically no time at all you find 
you’re able to speak yourself! 
The best proof of this “Liv- 
ing Language” method is the fact that in World 
War II the Army had to teach overseas-bound sol- 
diers to speak and understand foreign languages in 
a hurry. There was no time for 3- or 4-year courses. 
Men had to be trained in weeks or months. 

The best language experts were put to work on this 
problem. After months of experimentation, they final- 
ly devised a method used by the “Living Language” 
Course. In fact, the very man who. headed the 
U.S. War Dept. Language Section—Mr. Ralph R. 
Weiman—also developed the “Living Language” 
Course. That is why you can be sure, when you 
take the “Living Language” Course that you are 
receiving one of the best methods of speedy 
language instruction ever devised! 


$1.50 VALUE 


If you mail your order in the next 10 days, we will send 
at no extra cost this handsome simulated leather gold 
embossed Trip Diary. The front section of the book 
gives such helpful information as Custom regulations, 
monetary conversion tables, time Keeping at sea, time 
differences around the world, distances between major 
cities and other information of value to the traveler. 
The back section of this 180 page book contai 
for a day by day account of your trip as well a 

for mames and addresses of new friends acquired in 
your travels, 


“Living Language” 
Course Includes 
40 Lessons Recorded 
on 33% RPM L.P.’s— 
CONVERSATION 
MANUAL— 


vinylite. 


COMMON USAGE 
DICTIONARY— 
Full $29.95 Value 
at TWO-THIRDS 
REDUCTION! 
You save $20.00 


4 Long-Playing Records 
Entire Course (40 lessons) is 
contained in 4 
83% RPM discs of unbreakable 
You learn 
a foreign language by listening 
to thousands of 


long-playing 


words 


phrases. Records can be played 
over and over, 


See These Remarkable 
Advantages of Learning the 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” Way! 


Your Home Is Your Classroom! 

When you learn to speak French, Span- 
ish, Italian or German the “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Way, you don’t have to 
trudge off to school. You simply relax 
in an easy chair at home, start the rec- 
ord, open the manual . . . and you're 
learning! It’s easy, it’s pleasant, it’s 
comfortable . . . and it’s fast! 


Set Your Own Hours! 
Learn strictly at your own convenience 
. whenever you have the opportunity. 
You learn when it suits you best—and 
for as long or short a time as you wish. 
Most people find it best to spend no less 
than 15 minutes a day on the Course 
. .. but you can set your own time, and 
decide the length yourself. 


Choose Your Own ‘“‘Classmates"'! 

You can lear by yourself—or in the com- 
pany of friends, neighbors, business asso- 
ciates, or members of your family. It’s 
entirely up to you. And no matter how 
large or small your “‘class’’ is, the cost 
is still the same—just $9.95, a savings 
of $20.00! 


Your Instructors Never Lose Patience! 
They are always at your beck and call. 
Because your entire Course is on records, 
they “‘repeat’”’ any words, phrases or even 
whole lessons—as often as you want. 
This way you are sure to “get” every- 
thing your “LIVING LANGUAGE” 
Course contains. 


Here’s All You Need to Learn to Speak 
FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN or GERMAN FAST! 


Unique Companion Volumes 
The comprehensive Conversa< 
tion Manual you receive re- 
peats in print each recorded 
lesson—so that you constantly 
see the words and phrases you 
hear. And the Common Usage 
Dictionary provides over 16,000 
words and phrases! ; 


to speak 


and 


OMMON USAGE 


DICTIONARY ~ 


th 


The Educational Guild 
P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 
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BY GEORGE BOURKE, Entertainment Editor, Miami Herald 


orLp Champion Pittsburgh 

W Pirates were greeted as tri- 
umphant heroes should be 

when they arrived at their winter 
home Feb. 20 for spring training. 
City of Fort Myers spent $15,796 
dressing up and adding 1,300 seats 
to Terry Park. Thirteen exhibition 
games ‘with other major league 
teams are scheduled for Fort Myers. 
Twelve major league teams—and 
more than 50 minor league squads 
—do their spring training in Flori- 
da. Camps are located at Bradenton, 
Clearwater, Tampa, Vero Beach, 
Miami, Orlando, St. Petersburg, 
West Palm Beach and Pompano 
Beach. Washington Senators will 
stay at Barefoot Mailman Hotel in 
Pompano. Pompano is also spring 
training grounds for harness racers, 
prepping for eastern circuits. .. . 
Event of the month will be the 
championship boxing match be- 
tween Champion Floyd Patterson 
and ex-champion Ingemar Jo- 
hannson at Miami Beach Exhibi- 
tion Hall. Press headquarters—600 
newsmen are expected—will be at 
the Fontainebleau Hotel. Dean 
Martin and Frank Sinatra will be 
show stars at the Fontainebleau 
during Fight Week. Jimmy Durante 
will be at the Deauville, Nat King 
Cole will be at the Eden Roc and a 
Miss Miami Beach title will be at 
stake at the Saxony on March 18.... 
For the school holiday period of 
pre-Easter week, Bobby Darin is 
due at the Deauville March 23 
with the Barry Sisters, Paul Anka 
checks into the Fontainebleau 
March 28, and Johnny Mathis re- 
turns to the Eden Roc Cafe Pom- 
peii on March 24, . . . Of more 
serious entertainment bent will be 
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Baritone Igor Gorin at Miami 
Beach Auditorium with the U. of 
Miami Symphony Orchestra March 
26 and 27, Fabien Sevitsky conduct- 
ing; John Carradine in Archibald 
MacLeish’s J.B. on March 20 and 
21 at Florida State U. in Tallahas- 
see; Arlene Francis in Old Ac- 
quaintance at the Royal Poinciana 
Playhouse in Palm Beach, March 7, 
and the Black Hills Passion Play 
pageant which is presented every 
Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday at its winter home in Lake 
Wales, thirteen miles north of 
Cypress Gardens. ... Winter Haven 
will be host to the annual Flori- 
da Citrus Exposition March 1] 
through 18. There'll be fresh fruit 
displays—and a beauty contest, of 
course. Polk County, in which 
Winter Haven is located, is celebrat- 
ing a centennial this year, so several 
pageants are on the calendar... . 
Florida will be 116 years old as a 
state on March 3 . Historical 
marker honoring Dr. Samuel 
Mudd, imprisoned at Fort Jeffer- 
son on Dry Tortugas, south of 
Key West, for setting leg of John 
Wilkes Booth, will be dedicated 
there March 11.... Remember the 
Brush, Stanley Steamer, Pope-To- 
ledo and other defunct early horse- 
less carriages? Many of them are on 
exhibition at Cars of Yesterday in 
Sarasota. . . . Interesting new mid- 
state attraction is the Fish and Wild- 
life Aquarium in Welaka, on the St. 
Johns River. The Wildlife service 
breeds about 7,000,000 large-mouth 
bass and bream for state waters 
every year... . Police of Key West 
encourage gun-play by visitors— 
if it’s confined to the Key West 
Police Gun Club range on Stock 


Island, dpen daily, for are 
rifle, trap and plinking. .. . The 
shell game is the big thing at this 


time of the year on Sanibel Island 


in the Gulf. The 23rd annual Shell 
Fair for expert and amateur con- 
chologists is now in session... . 
Colonial Palm golf course near 
Kendall, a few miles 


south of © 


Miami, is open until midnight. It’s — 
a par-60 layout with several holes — 


over 300 yards in length, boasts 
lighted greens and fairways... . 
March is a good tournament 
month for linksmen. Meets in- 
cluded are $22,500 St. Petersburg 
Open, Pasadena Golf Club, March 
16 to 19; 72 holes LPGA, DeSota 
Lakes, Sarasota, March 23-26; Senior 
Tourney, Ponce de Leon Country 
Club, St. Augustine, March 25, and 
Pensacola Open Invitational, Pensa- 
cola Country Club, $20,000, March 
Sito ml Zeon 
fight with California to keep the 
sensational twelve-hour interna- 
tional sports car race—the en- 
durance race to be run at Sebring 
March 25. Price of race day tickets 
has been cut from $5.00 to $4.00, 
with some practice sessions, former- 
ly charged, now free. . .. Communi- 
ties all over Florida will be staging 


. Sebring has won its — 


spring festivals in March. Among _ 


them will be Clearwater’s Fun ‘n 
Sun Festival and St. Petersburg’s 


Sunshine Festival late in March, - 


and the Arabian Nights Festival in 
Opa-Locka, just north of Miami, 
starting in March and lapping over 
into April. Hollywood will stage its 
nineteenth annual Fiesta Tropicale 


late in March, its final night on the, 


eve of Gulfstream. Park’s $100,000 
Florida Derby. ... Gulfstream track 
opens March 4... . Blue-water 
yachtsmen will fill the Gulfstream 


and Gulf waters with sails during 


March. Big competitions will in- 
clude the St. Petersburg-Venice sail 
March 3; Miami-Jamaica, 800 miles, 
March 18, Fort Lauderdale-Grand 
Bahamas, 72 miles, March 23. . 

Harlem Globetrotters, playing in 
Miami Beach Exhibition Hall 
March | and 2, will be followed 
on March 3 by Billy Graham, 
starting a three-week crusade. ... 
Skin divers, operating 300 feet off 
Hallandale Beach near Miami, re- 
covered six cannons from a_ six- 
teenth-century wreck—but no gold. 
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Scandinavia and Europe Conducted Tours 


June 20 and June 27—Free folder 0 


. Custom made courier assisted travel in Europe. 
Personal Itineraries. Lv. daily o 
. South America 1); Caribbean Islands 1; Mexico 
. Independent Tours of Pacific Area— 
Hawaii (1; Japan 0; Australia 0; 
Pacific Circle (Incl. Hawaii-Australia-Japan) 0; 
Around the World 2. 


‘CHECK CHOICE AND MAIL TODAY... 


Indicate length of vacation and approximate date. 
For World Wide Travel Specify Wishes and Write 


ARNOLD TOURS, tne. Boston's Mass 


MEMO TO CAMERA FANS 


Plan now to enjoy your 1961 va- 
cation with others who share 
your photographic hobby. Your 
choice of U. S. and foreign tours 
with specialized itineraries; small 
groups, personally conducted by 
famous photographers. 


Write for brochure to 
THRU THE LENS TOURS 


P. ©. Box 4128T, No. Hollywood, Calif. 


FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 


Operated with the cooperation 
of foreign governments 


AROUND THE WORLD $2150; Around 
South America; Around Africa; Europe 
(3 tours); Middle East; Russia; Iberian 
Peninsula. Twelfth Season, Write to 

Prof. J. B. Tarbell, | East 53rd St., New York 22, N. Y. 


JOIN CARIBBEAN CRUISE 


Sail aboard 151-ft. POLYNE- 
SIA (world’s largest staysail 
schooner) to Bimini, Berry 
Islands, Great Abaco, Grand 
Bahama, Nassau, Sailing, fish- 
ing, skindiving. 


10 Days of Adventure—$150 
WINDJAMMER CRUISES, INC. 


P.O. Box 1051-T 
Miami Beach 39, Fla. JE 2-3407 


THE RECOMMENDED 
SERVICE IN EUROPE 


Depots In Over 45 European Cities +- 
Chauffeur-driven &  Drive-yourself +- 
Latest Model Cars Immaculately Main- 
tained -+- Unrivalled Personal Attention, 
The Car You Want—When You Want 
It—Where You Want It—At Moderate 
Cost, 
Send Por Information And Literature 
55 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. Dept. NT 


DEPENDENT 


South America 


...24 wonder-places! is 


Enjoy both coasts Y luxury liner, First Class. 
n 56 days. All shore trips, 


Cover the continent 
land arrangements, best hotels, guides included 
from $1895. Monthly sailings. 
‘Write: Mr. C. Roberts, Four Winds Travel, 

308 Flatiron Building, New York 10, N. Y. 
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By Ship: Anyone can get to/ from San 
Francisco from/to New York City 
by traveling across country, but it 
took the imaginative itinerary plan- 
ners of Four Winds Travel to figure 
out how to move you from/to the 
shadow of the Golden Gate to/from 
the shadow of the Empire State 
Building via France, the Mediter- 
ranean, Egypt, Aden, India, Ceylon, 
Malaya, Viet-Nam, Hong Kong, 
Japan and Hawaii, or vice-versa, 
meaning the other way around, as 
the case may be, whensoever it ap- 
plies. These roundabout cruises of 
50-53 days retail for $2,040 to $2,230, 
which buys you ship transportation, 
hotel accommodations, meals, sight- 
seeing, shore excursions, land ar- 
rangements and transfers. There are 
some nice stopovers planned, par- 
ticularly in Japan and Hong Kong, 
and the sailings, of which there is a 
variety, leave monthly. A number 
of vessels are used, and on the Japan- 
California leg you can switch to jet- 
liner. 


By Air: March, they say, comes in 
like a lion and goes out like ewe- 
know-what, but you need not feel 
sheepish at leaving even the lamb- 
like weather shortly forthcoming for 
the continually placid pleasures of 
sunny St. Thomas in the U.S. Virgin 
Islands. Embassy Tours will gladly 
arrange for you a seven-day, six- 
night stay with private bath, trans- 
fers to and from the airport, a city 
tour of Charlotte Amalie, breakfast 
and dinner daily plus one luncheon, 
and an all-day excursion to St. John, 
the new National Park, for a rate in 
the $127.00-$235.00 range, depend- 
ing on the hotel you choose. Pan Am 
will fly you there for $112.30 round- 
trip from New York City. 


For added details, write TRAVEL. 


TRAWEL 
NBIRO/MD 


with a 


happy group 
touring 


by club coach! 


( Leaving each week, March 
through October, 1961 


This is the ideal way to see Europe... 
guided and looked after by a qualified 
Tour Conductor...with 20 or so 
friendly, interesting companions... 
comfortably ensconced in a luxurious 
club coach. 

Percival’s clients who have taken 
these “happy throng” tours are ecsta- 
tic about the good times they’ve had. 
Many have taken several tours, to dif- 
ferent countries. They've made new 
friends, had such exciting adventures 
to relate when they got home. 

Percival itineraries take you to the 
most worthwhile places. You see fa- 
mous “sights” and also get a glimpse 
of the unfamiliar and unusual all over 
Europe. : 

Nor is Europe the whole story. Mr. 
Percival arranges many tours of the 
Middle East, too. Here are exotic ex- 
periences for you... bizarre costumes, 
quaint customs, strange foods and 
such a different way of life! (Some 
portions of your journey here are by 
train, some by plane, some by coach.) 

Why, you'll have great fun just read- 
ing about the Percival Tours by club 
coach. Your Travel Agent can furnish 
the newest Percival booklets. Or send 
along the coupon for a personal re- 
sponse from Percival. 


Harold Percival, 
travel expert for 
over 33 years, ar- 
ranges choice ac- 
commodations at 
moderate prices. 


About 20 congenia 
people travel with you 
in a luxurious Percival 
Club Coach. 


+ 
\ 
PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. Dept. L-31 | 
183 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 1 
712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 1 
224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. ; 
Tell me about those happy groups you take H 
travelling to () Europe () Middle East ; 
(0 Around the World. \ 
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Travel Crossroads Answers Will be Found on Page 66 


Horizontal 
A friend of Dear Old Flo 
These live in Moscow 
A coming out party, darn it! 
A penny for this 
There’s a lot of salt here 
Big top 
He’s a riot 
What the lady was in when she 
missed her plane 
This will give you a lot of un- 
derstanding in Rome 
Man who gets treasure out of 
exzgheads 
Uniformed officials 
you take a back seat 
Maine and I 
Winter thing you do for summer 
travel 
Early riser in the spring 
This porch will get you in Dutch 
houses 
The Cornfed 
A couple of these for a shocker 
A reom in Spain 
A Big Croes in the South 
Look for this in a Greenwich 
Village nightclub 
Brother de-flater 
A nut in Brooklyn 
Uplifting travel 
West Pointer 
Look down the nose 
American gale who had Kevolu- 
tionary families (abbr.) 
Comprehensive remark (2 wds.) 
Borneo’s end 
Male Beauty Contest Winner in 
Greece 
Packing gadgets 
Off on the open road 
Get off my foot! 
What the price of a 
erulse leaves me 
You get to this after you learn 
the ABC’ 
Has anybody 
Kelly? 
Covers a multitude of chins 
Ever poetic 
Hotetaff in Mexico (2 wds.) 
They're everywhere you look 


help 


who 


world 


here seen this 


Vertical 
These keep things going for 
Haile Selassie 
Never call a ship this 
A bee in Greece 
Roger! Over! 
This is a Heep of Dickens 
To a tea in Seotland 
Cool customer 
Poetic debt 
This keeps a sentence active 
These look like big onions 
Greek letters 
It’s a long story 
His other towel 
The moon over Capri 
United Military Service 
What a gangster uses to catch a 
gangster 
What old-fathioned women ae- 
tually did with a spinning 
wheel 
Fair Sophia 
What a dumb blonde is not 
Wet spots in Araby 
Best people of Paree 
Sent abroad by the thousands 
Ae I 
(init.) 
Disturbs most travelers in March 
This gave Grandma a wink 
High note of the Italian opera 


season 


was saying—note well 


Front of a kapok 

We've all done this 

Author of the waistland 

Shad’s babe 

What a mouse can do in space 
these days 

Taken at the track 

What troubadours used to string 
along with 

Bit part in the great machine 
Man with a hangover 

This skins a few people 

Wiseguy 

Lost thing In «@ politician's head 
What a want ad is for 

Out 

Joyful cireumstance 


READER’S CHOICE 


BY MADALINE MINSHALL 


HE MOHAWK TRAIL, crossing Massachusetts from 
Williamstown to Greenfield, is one of the most 
beautiful and history-conscious highways in the 
world. Tier upon tier of kaleidoscopic scenery as far as 
you can see in every direction is enhanced by the deep 
dips and rollings of the several mountain ranges, split 
through by at least three winding stone-gorged rivers. 

Every inch of the 50-mile Trail and its surroundings 
is full of robust history. Little over 200 years ago In- 
dians slipped stealthily along this route between the 
Hudson and Connecticut valleys, killing and capturing 
everyone who could be found in their jealously self- 
claimed bailiwick. 

Probably there never has been nor ever will be a high- 
way so obviously steeped in the past yet so compellingly 
alluring in its present. 

You are aware of this as you travel from Deceseld! 
now a lovely reproduction of its proud past, to Williams- 
town, where Colonel Williams left a legacy to build and 
maintain a school for the children of comrades who 
gave their lives with him defending Fort Massachusetts. 


That envisioned school became the present Williams 


College at Williamstown. 

Between these two towns are numerous places of great 
interest. For instance, the Natural Marble Bridge at 
North Adams is astounding, being over 550,000,000 
years old, and originating probably as ordinary sea 
shells. The Yankee Atomic Plant at Rowe is a vital 


touch of tomorrow on the Mohawk Trail. At Charle- 


mont, the covered bridge with its graceful falls proved 
to be a delightful challenge to our eager camera eye. 

We were lured magnetically to the summit of Mt. 
Greylock, where the breathtaking view from the tower 
encompasses five states. So many camera-clicking travel 
fans, demanding that their family models pose with the 
bronze Indian Hail to the Sunrise statue, miade it very 
difficult to get more than an intermittent glimpse of 
him. 

When we finally stood on the Bridge of Flowers, a 
unique war memorial that was once a trolley-line 
bridge, at Shelburne Falls, we felt that this was the 
height of all the beauty and magnificence we had found 
on the Mohawk Trail and, incidentally, a wonderful 
place to return. 


If you would like to tell other TraveLers and members 
of the National Travel Club about your favorite place, 
type out, double-spaced, some 400-500 words and send it 
to Reader’s Choice, Traver, 50 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, New York. Although none can be acknowl- 
edged or returned, TRavet will send $10.00 in apprecia- 
tion to the subscribers whose material is used. 
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BAHAMAS 


By J. Lowell Smith 


this is the big sports season in 

the Bahamas chain. The calen- 

dar is well-filled for sailing skippers, 
power boat pilots and sturdy fisher- 
men—plus horse-racing, golf, tennis, 
water-skiing and skin-diving. ... On 
the heels of the thrilling Miami-to- 
Nassau race for a multi-million- 
dollar fleet of ocean yachts, skippers 
of lighter craft will battle for honors 
and silverware April 1-8 in a séc- 
ond Regatta Week off Nassau.... 
Inboard and fired-up outboard 
boats will dash from Florida to 
Nassau Yacht Club April 12 in an 
event closely watched as a testing 
lab for new designs. ... Native 
captains and crews will vie April 
20-23 in the Out Island Regatta 
at George Town, Exuma, settling 
their sailing crowns for another year 
in zestful fashion. ... Rod-and-reel 
fans will be stalking the hard- 
hitting white marlin in a March 
20-23 tournament off Grand Ba- 
hama and in overlapping April 
10-15 meets off Bimini and Cat 
Cay in the western fringes of the 
island chain. ... For the less ex- 
pert, the winter fishing tourney runs 
through April 30 with prizes and 
citations for anglers bagging fish in 
23 classes.... Hobby Horse Hall, 
Nassau’s “smalltown track which 


F:: SPECTATORS or participants, 
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caters to the cream of the inter- 
national set,” will continue Tuesday 
and Friday cards through April 14. 

. Attention will be focused in May 
on the giant bluefin tuna with in- 
dividual and team tournaments off 
Cat Cay and Bimini... . / A frequent 
visitor these days in Nassau and 
Harbour Island, to the east, is Ray- 
mond (Perry Mason) Burr of TV 
fame. He’s putting the finishing 
touches on a fine oceanfront home 
off the tip of Eleuthera.... New 
Yorker Arthur van Raalte is still 
awaiting official word on his claim 
for a world record on the 112-pound, 
two-ounce Wahoo he landed off low- 
er Eleuthera Island. It was a hand- 
some six feet, four inches—longer 
and heavier than the record speed- 
ster caught four years ago off Miami. 
It tipped the beam at an even 100 
pounds.... New on the Nassau 
scene is The Bahamas Sailing 
School, Lid., offering instruction 
for vacationers whe relish wind 
and spray in their hair. Dr. W. L. 
Cahall, Jr., formerly of Cape Cod 
Sailing Center, has opened classes 
off the Bahamas Country Club to 
teach handling, tacking, rigging. 
The whole family can share in the 
sport, he declares. ... Playhouse at 
Nassau’s British Colonial Hotel 
will present six shows weekly 
through March, Stars for the series 
include Robert Q. Lewis, Vivian 
Vance, Dancer Roberto Iglesias, 
Nancy Carroll, David Wayne, Dick 
Shawn, Patrick O’Neil and Salome 
Jens.. 
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BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divail 


HEN THE $5,000,000 hotel be- 

ing built between Boat and 

Sinky Bays opens on July 1, 
it will be called the Port Royal. Out 
of 36 alternatives, the original name 
for Southampton parish was consid- 
ered the most appropriate for this 
luxurious hotel which provides 
water views! from each of its 204 
double rooms and suites. . . . Figures 
for 1960 recently released by the 
Trade Development Board showed 
an increase of 6.3% visitors to Ber- 
muda, totalling 151,406 compared 
with 143,330 in 1959. . From 
March 19 to April 9 Bermuda re- 
sembles one big campus with the 
invasion of students for the An- 
nual College Week. Each Sunday 
evening there is a welcoming dance 
at the Princess, a free barbecue 
lunch served on Monday at the El- 
bow Beach, unofficial headquarters 
of college activities, and other free 
lunches, fun festivals, boat cruises, 
entertainment and tennis and golf 
tournaments to round out the pro- 
gram... . 4 After four months of ex- 
tensive renovations, the St. George © 
Hotel reopens in March. Bedrooms 
have been painted and modernized, 
an elevator installed and minor re- 
pairs made to the swimming pool. 
... The comfort and individuality 
of English pubs have been 
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SEE IT — 

with Panorama 
Colorslides 

Each month you receive 
32 brilliant, full-color 
Slides which take you 


to a different country. 
They are mounted in 
series, which permits 
them to be shown in 
the correct sequence by 
your projector. 


HEAR IT — 

with Long-playing 
Records 

Each month you receive 
a 7” long-playing 3314 
rpm record, on which a 
distinguished commen- 
tator describes the 
places you visit, with 
appropriate sounds and 
music in the back- 
ground. 


with Panorama 
Guidebooks 


Each month you receive 
a large (81%2” x 11%”) 
illustrated guidebook 
for your library. Writ- 
ten by travel authori- 
ties, each contains the 
full story of the fasci- 
nating country you are 
“‘visiting.”” 


YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 
ARE INVITED TO 


with 


IN LIVING 


Imagine touring France with Charles Boyer... 
listening to his fascinating comments as you 
stroll together up the Champs Elysées toward 
the magnificent Arc de Triomphe .. . visiting 
the gay Moulin Rouge . . . attending a happy 
carnival on the Riviera . . . sharing the “joie 
de vivre” which is the very essence of France! 
As M. Boyer brings to life for you the charm, 
the beauty, the rich history and culture of his 
native land, you soon understand why this 
nation—which has produced Napoleon, paint- 
ers, poets, kings, saints, and the world’s most 
beautiful women—is acclaimed “La Belle 
France”! All this is now yours to try, in living 
color and sound, for 10 days free. 


‘ COLORSLIDE PROJECTOR 


with a one-year Charter Subscription to the PANORAMA COLORSLIDE TRAVEL PROGRAM 


This amazing electric Colorslide Projector 
is specially designed to show the single- 
frame 35mm Panordania Colorslides. It pro- 
jects large, brilliant, full-color images just 
a few feet from where you sit. It is so sim- 
ple and safe that even a child can operate it. 


TOUR FRANCE 
CHARLES BOYER 


COLOR AND SOUND 
FREE FOR 10 DAYS 


VISIT JAPAN, U.S.S.R., ITALY, MEXICO, 
ENGLAND, ETC. WITH FAMOUS 
PERSONALITIES AS YOUR GUIDES! 


Month after month, as a Charter Subscriber to the Panorama 
Colorslide Travel Program, you will tour the world with ex- 
perienced guides who take you to all the exciting places you’ve 
dreamed of seeing ...and reveal the fascinating, little-known 
corners few tourists ever get to visit! 

You will stand in the ruins of the Colosseum... attend a 
colorful Hawaiian “luau”. . . visit a holy Hindu temple . . . be 
serenaded by a Venetian gondolier. You will thrill to the col- 
orful, exciting Aztec Plume Dance in Mexico... walk where 
Caesar walked and Alexander conquered—and you will stand 
in the places where history is being made today! In India, 
Greece, Sweden, Brazil, Spain, England, Holland, Ghana, and 
many more countries; you not only see beautiful sights in 
brilliant, lifelike color—you hear Charles Boyer, Edward R. 
Murrow, Arthur Godfrey, or an equally distinguished person- 
ality, describe each place you are visiting; you hear, too, that 

country’s music in the background. 

Upon enrolling as a Charter Subscriber you receive, as a 
FREE introductory gift, an electric Colorslide Projector —the 
result of years of research!- —— 

Then each month thereafter, for as long as you remain a 
‘subscriber, you will receive 32 colorslides on a different coun- 
try plus a long-playing record keyed to the individual slides. 
On the record you will hear fascinating comments on the sights 
you are seeing, plus the music of each region and land. 

_ You will also receive each month. a handsomely illustrated, 
hard-bound guidebook. It will tell you about the country’s his- 
tory, geography, customs, people and points of interest. 

Each of these monthly travel tours—consisting of 32 Color- 
slides, a long-playing Record and Guidebook—is yours as a z 


The richest kind of FAMILY experience 


Sharing the meaningful and delightful expe- | 
riences of Panorama with your children will 
not only broaden your horizons —it will give 
you the wonderful sense of fulfillment that 
comes from knowing you are actively help- 
ing them to know and grow, stimulating 
their imagination and curiosity, instilling 
habits of learning that will help them to 
achieve success in school and later life. 


Charter Subscriber for only $3.98. ; YOU ARE THERE... marvel YOU ARE THERE...in a 
You may reserve a Charter Subscription and examine the ing at the great fortress. _ picturesque fishing village in 
Projector and the Colorslides, Record and Guidebook on abbey of Mont Saint Michel! —_ Brittany! 


France for 10 days before you pay for anything or even decide 
to subscribe to the Program. Read the exciting details in the 
attached postage-free reply card. Take advantage of this special 
FREE EXAMINATION OFFER. Fill in and mail the card 
today! 


SOME OF THE MANY COUNTRIES YOU WILL VISIT 


France * Japan * U.S.S.R. * England ¢ Italy * Mexico « India 

Egypt ° Spain * Brazil * Sweden ° Philippines * Greece 
Holland « Turkey * Switzerland * Canada ° Thailand 7g en EEE 
YOU ARE THERE... in Paris, | YOU ARE THERE... in bo- 


Ghana and Nigeria ¢ Australia ¢ Iran SiiGEB Tha, Chacoriehemlan Montmartres watch 


Elysées toward the Arc de ing a bearded artist paint a 
Triomphe! “masterpiece”! 


and many, many more! 
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achieved in the newly renovated 
newly named Parliament Pub on 
Front Street. Delicious food is 
available at reasonable prices. . . . 
The Bermuda Historical Trust has 
turned The Globe in St. George into 
a Confederate War Museum. A fine 
collection of relics will be displayed 
from the days when England was 
“cotton-hungry”, and sent every- 
thing from blankets and pills to war 
materials to Bermuda for trans-ship- 
ment to small, fast iron steamers to 
run the blockade of the Southern 
ports and return with cargoes of cot- 
ton. ... For the first time a Ber- 
muda-based exempted company has 
offered shares to the American pub- 
lic: Electronics International Capi- 
tal, Ltd... . During summer, the 
British cableship Monarch will lay 
ocean cable and connect it to re- 
ceiving stations for Bermuda’s un- 
dersea telephone link with New 
York, creating a much more reliable 
system than the present radio-tele- 
phone method. ... The beautiful 
colony known as The Reefs re- 
opens on March 15. 
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By Jean Gyory 


HE Ministry of Public Works 
4 fee begun to implement a vast 

plan to improve the harbor of 
Zeebrugge and make it accessible to 
vessels of 65,000 tons. Total cost is 
expected to amount to 15,000,000 
dollars....A Belgian film, Et déja 
s‘envole la Fleur Maigre, won the 
Italian Critics’ Prize at the Festival 
of Porreta-Terme (Bologna) organ- 
ized by Italian film producers as a 
reaction against the pomp and 
worldliness of Venice.... The Al- 


rh 


bert Canal will be enlarged in order 
to be accessible to 2,000-ton vessels 
and to meet increasing traffic which 
will exceed 30,000,000 tons this year. 
The canal is the main waterway con- 
necting the Port of Antwerp and 
the River Scheldt with the indus- 
trial center of Liege and the River 
Meuse. It crosses Kempenland, a 
fast-growing industrial area. Night 
navigation through the use of light- 
ing and radar will be introduced. .. . 
Car ferry services in and out of 
Dover by Belgian Marine, British 
Railways and French Railways will 
be able to handle 5,500 vehicles 
every 24 hours during the peak sea- 
son, an increase of 1,500... . P.&O.- 
Orient Lines has been given an op- 
tion to buy two Belgian passenger 
liners, the 13,800-ton Baudouinville 
and the Jadotwille of Cie. Maritime 
Belge....A special daily Convair- 
340 service is being operated by 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines for the 
duration of the Leipzig Trade Fair 
March 4-15.... The city of Ghent 
will have its Stereorama Light and 
Sound performances in the Castle 
of the Counts of Flanders May 21, 
22 (Whit Sunday and Monday) , as 
well as 27 and 28 at 9:00 p.m., in 
June on Saturdays and Sundays at 
9:30 p.m., from July | till August 
14 every evening at 9:30 p.m., and 
from August 15 till September 15 
every evening at 8:30 p.m....A tech- 
nical Fair for the textile industries 
will take place in Ghent from March 
3 till March 7 and until March 26 
the Museum of Fine Arts of Ghent 
will hold an exhibition on ‘The 
Landscape in the Netherlands,” 
from Breughel to Rubens... .The 
Third Vacation Exhibition will be 
held in Brussels at the Heysel Pal- 
ace March 11 to 19....On March 
25, an exhibition devoted to Béguin. 
ages will take place at the Fine 
Arts Museum of Ghent. It will 
group many works of art, paintings, 
sculptures, jewellery and furniture. 


By Nicholas Craig 


ooNBOWS are nighttime rain- 

M bows that passengers can — 
spot while cruising along 
Aruba’s leeward coast. A yacht, Sea — 
Queen, leaves the Aruba Caribbean 
Hotel-Casino at sunset for Oran- 
jestad, the capital city. After cold — 
Dutch beer under tropical stars, you ~ 
reach the Bali Houseboat Restau- | 
rant, voted last year the best res- ~ 
taurant in the Caribbean, for a feast — 
of ricetafel—20 to 40 exotic dishes — 
that take two days to prepare. You're 
back at the hotel by midnight.... 
Barbados has recently put dozens 
of new items on its duty-free list, 
including binoculars, jewelry, — 
leather goods, silverware. Arpege 
perfume sells for $5.08 as compared 
to $12.50 in the States. Swiss Gube- — 
lin watches sell as low as $30.00, and. 
Royal Doulton China may be pur- 
chased for $8.45 a five-piece setting. 
. The lacy rope rugs for which 
Dominica is famous come for as lit- 
tle as $13.75. ... Panto, traditional 
Jamaican satiric pantomime, runs 
continually through the winter 
season. January saw thé opening of 
Shaw Park Beach Club—twenty cot- 
tages only two miles from Montego 
Bay.... The Copa Marina Beach 
Hotel is nearing completion near 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, and new res- 
taurants for San Juan will include 
Trader Vic's and Maxim’s of Paris. 
. Facilities at the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Airport in St. Croix now in- 
clude a lengthened runway, duty- 
free shops and a restaurant. ... The 
enlarged and refurnished Little Bay 
Hotel has reopened on St. Maarten. 
... Steel drums scaled down for 
children can be had for only $5.25 
on St. Thomas. The Harbor View 
Restaurant there has reopened with 
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a Danish Kitchen retaining orig- 


inal stone walls and oven and the 
more formal Mahogany Room with 
French and Swedish cuisine.... The 
Torarica, a new luxury hotel with 
decor of native arts and crafts, will 
open this year in Paramaribo, Suri- 
nam....Clipper Line’s Stella Po- 
laris has a Caribbean cruise starting 
from New Orleans March 12 for six- 
teen days. ...Delta’s Dream Vaca- 
tiens include three nights, all 
meals, city and mountain sight- 
seeing tours plus a voodoo night 
life tour in Haiti for only $76.50. 
... For $50.00 the traveler can stay 
three nights at the Curacao ‘nter- 
continental Hotel, including a four- 
hour sightseeing tour of the city of 
Willemstad and its suburbs. 


LONDON 


Ruth Kinyon Whiteside 


ELCOME signs of spring: Scot- 
Wis: Spring Flower Show, 

Waverly Market, Edinburgh, 
March 15-17; Oxford-Cambridge 
Boat Race on the Thames, April 1; 
Easter Parade at Battersea Park; 
Bank Monday, April 3, the day of 
traveling fairs, from the big Hamp- 
stead Heath Fair to smaller ones all 
over the country. . ..-Important 
event you won’t want to miss: 
Glyndebourne Opera, held in the 
800-seat opera house attached to 
a sixteenth-century manor on a 
private estate in Sussex. You'll 
have the unique experience of going 
mid-afternoon to Victoria Station 
in evening dress, tea in your com- 
partment on the special train, and 
house-party atmosphere during din- 
ner intermission. The entire season 
going well into August will be al- 
most sold out by opening night, 
May 23, when Donizetti’s L’Elisir 
d@’ Amore starts their 27th year.... 
For tickets to Glyndebourne, or any 
musical, theatrical or sporting event, 
consult your travel agent, or order 
through the world’s largest theater 
ticket dealers: Keith Prowse & Co., 
90 New Bond Street, W.1, with 
agents on Cunard’s Queens.... 
Don’t let a limited traveling ward- 
robe keep you from dressier 


_ events during the high season. For 
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You Cau Influence Others 
With Your Thinking! 


RY it some time. Concentrate 

intently upon another person 
seated in a room with you, without 
his noticing it. Observe him gradu- 
ally become restless and _ finally 
turn and look in your direction. 
Simple — yet it is a positive dem- 
onstration that thought generates 
a mental energy which can be pro- 
jected from your mind to the 
consciousness of another. Do you 
realize how much of your success 
and happiness in life depends upon 
your influencing others? Is it not 
important to you to have others 
understand your point of view — to 
be receptive to your proposals? 


Demonstrable Facts 


How many times have you wished 
there were some way you could im- 
press another favorably—get across 
to him or her your ideas? That 
thoughts can be transmitted, re- 
ceived and understood by others 
is now scientifically demonstrable. 


The tales of miraculous accomplish- 


ments of mind by the ancients are 
now known to be fact — not fable. 
The method whereby these things 


can be intentionally, not accidental- 


ly, accomplished has been a secret 
long cherished by the Rosicrucians 
—one of the schools of ancient wis- 
dom existing throughout the world. 
To thousands everywhere, for cen- 
turies, the Rosicrucians have pri- 


vately taught this nearly-lost art 
of the practical use of mind power. 


This FREE Book Points 
Out the Way 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious 
organization) invite you to explore 
the powers of your mind. Their 
sensible, simple suggestions have 
caused intelligent men and women 
to soar to new heights of accom- 
plishment. They will show you how 
to use your natural forces and tal- 
ents to do things you now think are 
beyond your ability. Send today 
for your free copy of the fascinating 
book, “The Mastery of Life” which 
explains how you may receive this 
unique wisdom and benefit by its 
application to your daily affairs. 
Use the coupon below or simply 
write: Scribe L. Q. D. 


The Rosicrucians 


(AMORC) 


SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 


Scribe L. Q. D. 

The Rosicrucians, AMORC 

Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, Calif. 
Kindly send me a free copy of 

the book, “The Mastery of Life.” 

I am interested in learning how I 

may receive instructions about the 


full use of my natural powers. 
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generations, Moss Bros., Covent 
Garden clothes hire company, has 
been outfitting the British for Roy- 
al Ascots, Palace Garden Parties, 
and Eton-Harrow matches, and 
overseas visitors for any formal af- 
fair. Less known is the couture qual- 
ity of their ladies’ department which 
can supply everything up to and 
including the long white gloves... . 
Times for changing of the Guard 
have been moved from 10:30 a.m. 
to 11:30 a.m. for Buckingham 
Palace or St. James’s Palace, and 
from 11:00 to 11:30 a.m. for the 
Queen’s Life Guard in Whitehall. 
... Iwo more glittering stars are 
joining the American constellation 
in London’s West End: Judy Gar- 
land with a musical extravaganza, 
and Ethel Merman coming from 
Broadway with Gypsy for her first 
London appearance. ...Get to 
Wheeler’s, 19 Old Compton St., 
Soho, by 11:00 p.m. for the finest 
sea food, including Dover sole 
prepared 28 different ways. Ask 
the manager to put you on the mail- 
ing list for Wheeler's Review, a 
newsy quarterly of London... . The 
Grand National run at Aintree, out- 
side Liverpool, on March 25 may 
have three of Russia’s best steeple- 
chasers if they can get around Brit- 
ain’s strict quarantine regulations. 

. The National Trust of Scotland 
will repeat its popular cruises on the 
Bergen Line’s Meteor May 4-11 with 
an islands cruise from Leith to 
Ardrossan, May 11-19 with a gardens 
cruise from Ardrossan to Glasgow, 
and May 19-27 from Glasgow to 
Aberdeen, visiting Scottish high- 
lands and islands. ... Using Comet 
4 jets, Middle East Airlines now 
links London to Beirut—2,350 
miles—in five-hour flights on twice- 
weekly service alternatively via 
Rome—on Sundays—and Geneva on 
‘Tuesdays. 
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») MEXICO 


By Peter Olwyler 


TOTAL of $2,600,000 will be 
A spent to attract visitors here 
this year. At the same time 
immigration laws make it more dif- 
ficult and vexing for extended travel 
and living in Mexico. Unless there’s 
a change soon, Mexico may lose its 
potential big bonanza—the tens of 
thousands of Americans who would 
like to retire quietly and inexpen- 
sively to Mexico. Because of legal 
thorns and difficulties, the goose 
that has been begging to lay its gold- 
en eggs in Mexico is beginning to 
flap its wings and look in other di- 
rections....An ideal entry is the 
newly finished highway stretch- 
ing from Laredo clear down to 
Puerto Juarez in Quintana Roo, 
at the extreme tip of Mexico, with 
a few easy ferry crossings and a 
good paved road the entire dis- 
tance. .. . New American-British- 
Coudray Hospital in Mexico City is 
slated for completion about now, 
adding to the capital’s excellent 
medical facilities.... Eastern Air- 
lines is grinning happily over its 
new New York-Mexico City speed 
record of three hours, 29 minutes in 
a DC-8B jet.... Fishermen: the 
world’s greatest concentration of 
tarpon are swarming the Panuco 
River in March near Tampico. 
Who'll set the next world’s record? 
. Merida’s finally lowered its volt- 
age from 380 to 220, and standard 
220-volt electric appliances may be 
used there. In the capital, and most 
other major cities, 110 volts is usual 
and you won’t burn out your electric 
razor—but better ask first to be safe. 
.Car prices will stay down this 
year in Mexico. Government has 
nixed all requests and ignored all 
threats of withdrawal. Law _pro- 
hibits sale of any car costing more 


-by cheaper ones. ... 


than $4,400, and the Lincolns and 


Caddys et al currently in use by top 
government officials will be replaced 
Mexico’s Rhoda 
Spingus took first prize in a London 
bird exhibit with 8,000 entries. 


Rhoda—like much of Mexico—was © 


completely unknown to the judges, 
didn’t even have a name in English. 
. Best and newest stopping spot 


in Veracruz is the Hotel Veracruz, © 


which opens in April.... CMA and 
Guest airlines have entered partner- 
ship and will fly jets on their inter- 
national routes.... New nitery in 
Acapulco, the Fire God, on a hill 


overlooking the Pacific, is on the 


lavish side. ... Jet service has been © 
inaugurated by Pan American be- 
tween Houston and Mexico City, 
and on down to Guatemala. Mexico- 
Houston flight time is now two 
hours....The first real discount 
house has hit Mexico—the Aurre- 
ra at Av. Universidad 936, in case 


you forgot to bring something 


along. 


PACIFIC 


By Maxine Atwater 


DELUXE art and ‘garden tour 
A of the Orient, including a 

unique opportunity to study 
Japanese flower arranging, will 
leave from New York April 5, The 
34-day tour, to arrive in Japan at 
the height of the spring blossom 
season, will visit the kilns and work-. 
shops of artisans, the Kabuki thea- 
ter, the cultured pearl farm and 
famous gardens. Following two 
weeks in Japan, tour members will 
have the choice of either studying 
at the Ikenobo School of Classic 
Flower Arranging in Kyoto or flying 
to Hong Kong for sightseeing and 
shopping. Further details are avail- 
able from any office of Japan Air 
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Lines.... Japan. Tourist Associa- 
tion, in its drive to beautify Japan, 
will plant flowers and trees, clean up 
streets and remove unsightly sign- 
boards.... Japan Travel Bureau has 
recently moved to new, nine-story 
headquarters in the heart of the busi- 
ness district of Tokyo, the new office 
building including medical, dis- 
pensary, garage, restaurants and 
shops. ... Japan’s Imperial House- 
hold Agency will begin turning a 
part of the Imperial Palace 
grounds into a public park this 
April. ... Japan Air Lines will in- 
augurate new jet flights over the 
North Pole to Europe on June 1.... 
More than 30 countries will partici- 
pate in the Tokyo International 
Trade Fair to open April 17. Twen- 
ty-two exhibit halls and independ- 
ent Australian and U.S. pavilions 
will shelter more than 100,000 items 
from almost every branch of indus- 
try... . In Indonesia, a new national 
museum will be developed soon 
near Djakarta. It will house authen- 
tic replicas of various indigenous 
architectural styles and ritual ob- 
jects....At the international air- 
port in Djakarta, a new tourist 
travel information service opened 
recently to answer questions and 
arrange sightseeing tours for visi- 
tors upon arrival....A Pan Ameri- 
can subsidiary has signed a man- 
agement contract for the Hotel 
Indonesia now under construction 
in Djakarta. Scheduled to open in 
1962, the hostelry will be fourteen 
stories high, have 443 rooms. . . . In- 
dia plans to establish winter-sport 
facilities in the Vale of Kashmir, 
already famed as a summertime re- 
treat. ... Air India will increase its 
transatlantic jet service to five 
flights a week from New York to 
Europe, the Middle East and India 
beginning May 3... . During “Visit 
the Orient Year,” India’s national 
airline, Indian Airlines Corp., will 
give a five per cent concession to for- 
eign tourists. 
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By Margaret Gardner 


ATEST IN household appliances 
from all over the world are on 
display from March 2 to 19 at 

the Salon International des Arts 
Ménagers, held yearly at the Grand 
Palais. . . . Yma Sumac heads the 
current show at the Alhambra The- 
ater, with a production in English 
of My Fair Lady rumored to follow 
it... . American Negro singer Nan- 
cy Holloway has opened her own 
nightclub at 15 rue Saint Floren- 
tin (OPEra 6195), rapidly be- 


coming a meeting place for jazz 


ist CLASS 


Travel by train! save time, too. No 
“bumper-to-bumper” driving . . 
rested and relaxed. Delicious meals only 
$1.50 complete. Thrift Coupons good also 
on Irish cross-channel, MacBrayne’s and 
Clyde steamers. Not sold abroad. Buy a 
book or two at your Travel Agent’s. 


. arrive 


Up to 1000 miles for only: 


2nd CLASS 


$3q5° SDB 


Want “look-ahead” literature? 
Write British Railways, Dept. EA-1, 3, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 
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fans. Barbecued spare ribs, a rarity 
in France, are featured on the sup- 
per menu. After-theater meals aver- 
age about $4.00.... The Prince 
Rainier Cup will be given to the 
winner of the International Easter 
Champion Tennis matches to be 
held at the Monte Carlo Country 
Club March 25 to April 3.... Guid- 
ed tours of the famed Gobelins 
tapestry factory are held every 
Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day from 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. at 1 
rue Berbier-du-Mets.... There are 
now three radio taxi firms operat- 
ing: Port Royal 8989, ALE 9400, 
and BOLivar 7777, a blessing at the 
busy hours between 6:00 and 9:00 
p.m.... Every antique lover knows 
the Flea Market, but how many 
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RAILWAYS 


How about 
a Pass? 


Unlimited travel for 9 con- 
secutive days on any train 
in the United Kingdom (ex- 
cept afew Continental boat 
trains) with a British Rail- 
ways “Guest Ticket”. It’s 
your pass for round-Britain 
travel! First Class, $39; 
Second Class, $26. 
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have explored the Swiss Village, 
now the center of trading for valu- 
able furniture and copies of an- 
tiques. Prices are higher than the 
Flea Market but selections are more 
varied. The shops of the Swiss Vil- 
lage, open every Thursday, are on 
Avenue de Suffren. . .. The Marquis 
de Cuevas, after the sensational suc- 
cess in Paris of his ballet, The Sleep- 
ing Beauty, is bringing it into the 
Casino Theatre in Cannes this 
month.... Fish, fresh from the 
waters of Brittany, and pancakes 
filled with rum and honey, are the 
Breton delicacies featured at the 
Ty-Coz restaurant, 6 rue d’Au- 
male. The place is tiny, and reser- 
vations are essential. Call TRInité 
5478. Prices are reasonable—about 
$2.50 including wine. 


By Robert Deardorff 


usic, night clubs and snow 
M dominate the news for 
March. You'll find the first 
everywhere, but best buys are the 
world-famous opera houses of Milan, 
Rome and Naples, where the audi- 
ences, who groan at bad notes, cheer 
at good ones, create an electric at- 
mosphere that makes any perform- 
ance special....I1 Pipistrello, a 
dark, packed cellar at Via Emilia 
27, is still one of the most popular 
after-ten spots. If you succeed in 
shoving your way inside, you won't 
really be able to dance, but amiable 
people will slowly push you around 
the floor to very snappy music. 
Since the idea in Italy is to huddle, 
nobody minds the lack of exer- 
cise. Instructive, elegant and average 
priced, there’s no cover and drinks 
are $1.60.... There’s still plenty of 
snow in the mountains. Try Ses- 
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triere, which has over 70 runs, some 
of them around 10,000 feet high and 
treeless. To show you how fashion- 
able it is, it boasts a cable car which 
starts from inside a hotel lobby bar. 
And returns there, of course. For 
anybody who wants to swim in a 
snow bank—you’ve got to cater to 
all tastes—there’s an outdoor, ice- 
encrusted pool filled with water 
that, they insist, is nice and warm. 

Less fashionable, more rustic is 
Madonna dell’Acero near Bologna, 
with runs about 6,000 feet high. 
There’s a men’s slalom race in 
March. For more information, write 
Ente Provinciale per il Turismo, 
Via Marconi 45, Bologna....In 
Milan, eat at Ristorante La Scala, 
Via Marino 7, just a few steps 
from the Galleria’s Piazza La 
Seala entrance. Good food, moder- 
ate prices. .. . Spring is a fine season 
for Sicily. To see all the island spots 
in comfort, including the Greek 
temples, Mount Etna and Taor- 
mina, take a CIT bus tour from 
Palermo. ... To stretch the U.S. dol- 
lar allowance on purchases you 
bring back from over here, remem- 
ber that mailed gifts valued at less 
than $10.00 enter the U.S. duty free. 
Many stores will send them for you. 

- On March 9, cars stop for a while 
to be blessed in a big ceremony at 
the Colosseum, then roar off on their 
frenzied errands once more. During 
this pause you may be able to cross 
the street to that imposing monu- 
ment without much trouble.... 
More orderly races, involving 
horses, take place from the end 
of March at the Capannelle track. 

. Ever since Ben Hur was shown 
here, several locals have been ask- 
ing why somebody doesn’t revive 
chariot races in the Circus Maximus. 
To date, no answer. ... To combine 


a spectacular view of the city with’ 


excellent but expensive food, dine 
at the Hotel Hassler’s high roof res- 
taurant at the top of the Spanish 
Steps. 


SCANDINAVIA 


By Edvard Andersen 


ENMARK’S unique Viking Fes-_ 
D tival will take place in the 


town of Frederikssund, 26 — 


miles north of Copenhagen, in 
June. Dramatic events of the Viking 


era are re-enacted by a local cast of — 
hundreds. Direct buses will be avail- — 


able from Copenhagen. ... Norway's 
National Theatre intends to arrange 
a Holmenkollen Festival on the fa- 


mous ski-jump terrain of Holmen- 


kollen outside Oslo for the summer. 
Of 196258 


All through March spe- — 


cial trips in Norway go to the At-~ 
lantic port of Svolvaer, center of 
the enormous Lofoten fishery. ... 
Among the most exclusive music- — 
hall restaurant-nightclubs of Copen- — 


hagen in international style and- 


with French atmosphere is Atlantic 
Palace, close to the Town Hall 
Square. ... 


From June 4 to August © 


28 ultra-modern cruise ships will — 


depart four times each week from 


Oslo and Bergen to the best-— 


known fjords of Norway. The Vi- 
king tour lasts six days and takes 
in the Peer Gynt Country, the Joste- 
dal Glacier, Europe’s: largest ice- 
field. Visiting Norway. without see- 


ing the fjords is like visiting Niagara — 


Falls without seeing the falls, say the 
Norwegians. . . . Danish delicacies 
are sold today in 120 countries on 
the six continents of the world, 
and owing to last year’s over- 


whelming success The Food Fair — 


will be repeated in the gay town of 
Aalborg in Northern Jutland June 
2-11... . The North Norwegian 
town of Alta, where the, Lapps are 
moving with their large herds of 
reindeer, will this summer get an 
airport with the possibility of traffic 
all year.... The impressive new 
Royal Hotel, with its attractive res- 
taurants and Panorama Bar, has al 
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ready become a popular internation- 
al rendezvous.in Copenhagen. Other 
| new top-class hotels of special inter- 
est to American visitors are: 3 Falke, 
The Imperial and The Mercur. Be- 
sides there are the already well- 
known Richmond, Europa and 
Codan. . . . University residences 
open to tourists during summer 
only: The Egmont (June 15 to 
August 31), The Minerva (July 1 
to August 31) and The Solbakken 
(June 20 to August 31)... . This 
winter’s Holmenkollen meeting at 
- Oslo starts March 10; climaxed on 
March 12 by thrilling ski-jumping 
contests, attended by the Royal 
Family and over 100,000 spectators. 
..-In the last days of April, Nor- 
way’s whaling fleet—largest in the 
world—returns from the Antarctic, 
and wonderful views of its arrival 
can be observed in the towns of 
Sandefjord, Tgnsberg and Larvik 
on the Oslo Fjord....At the great 
annual Danish-American meeting 
in Denmark’s Rebild Park July 4, 
the principal speech ~ will- be de- 
livered by Walt Disney. ...Oslo’s 
Easter Festival Week March 26 
to April 3 is brightened by church 
concerts, religious plays, tours 
_of churches and museums. . . . 
An exciting ten-day course in mod- 
_ ern Danish design will be held from 
August 16 to 26—fee is $180—in 
the stunning new art center, Lou- 
isiana, north of Copenhagen. .. . 
Colorful Lapp weddings take place 
March 26-April 3 in Karasjok and 
Kautokeino, main Lapp villages on 
the Norwegian-Finmark moun- 
tain plateau. . .. If you want to 
park your children in Denmark 
there are many fine places: Camp 
Viking, for three to six weeks for 
boys and girls between eight and fif- 
teen years old; Hgne Gardelius, 
for a day or few hours for boys 
and girls up to twelve; Pernille’s 
Childrens Hotel, for days or weeks 
for those five to twelve years 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


T LAST you can drive around 
A Vienna’s famous Ringstrasse 
again, a treat for both art- 
lovers and drivers. You can admire 
many beautiful buildings on the cir- 
cuit and a trip all the way around, 
starting perhaps from the Royal 
Opera, gives you an impression of 
grandness and stability. ... Pilgrims 
from Catalonia have given the fa- 
mous church of Mariazell a precious, 
ancient Madonna which should not 
be overlooked when visiting here. 
..- The coming Vienna Festival, 
from May 27 through June 25, is 
again a music festival, mainly. 
Puccini's Turandot in the Royal 
Opera, which has not been _per- 
formed here for many years, and 
Kalman’s Zirkusprinzessin in the 
Volksoper will be among the great 
attractions. Again a grand concert 
will be given in St. Stephen's Cathe- 
dral with the Philharmonic, but 
reservations should be made as soon 
as possible. . .. On Innsbruck’s his- 
torical Mount Isel, where Austria 
once fought for her independence 
with Napoleonic troops, another 
fierce battle will soon be raging— 
for the Olympic medals in ski- 
jumping. ... Non-skiers are no 
longer in a minority in fashionable 
Kitzbiihel in the Tyrol. ... Baede- 
ker has just come out with a new 
and excellent English edition of 
Baedeker’s Tyrol and Salzburg, 


the Austrian Alps with a number 


of first-class maps and illustra-— 


tions. ... A dream journey for the 
art-lover would be through the 
famous churches and chapels of 
Austria, but the trip would take 
about six months with not a dull 
day. . . . Most resorts have ski 
schools for kids, so bring them 
along. 


FUN acADVENTURE! 


[RIVER CRUISES | 
$.$. DELTA QUEEN 


America’s only overnight 
luxury river steamer 
Air-conditioned for your comfort 


There’s fun, adventure . . . and old-fash- 
ioned leisure aboard, in quantities to suit 
your holiday spirit. Loaf on deck or par- 
ticipate in shipboard games . . . meet new 
friends .. . roam all four decks. . . tempt- 


ing, southern-style food . . . personalized 
service. Shore stops along all routes. 


Spring Cruises . . . 
20 days. Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers. 
Traditional way to 
visit this charming 
and colorful old 
world city. Leave 
Cincinnati April 1 
or May 13. Fare, 
= $340 up, plus tax. 


CHATTANOOGA! 


14 days on the Ohio 
and wood-banked 
Tennessee. Ample 
time in beautiful, 
historic Chatta- 
nooga. See Lookout 
Mountain, Rock 
City, Ruby Falls. 
Tour Shiloh Battle- 
field. Leave Cincin- 
nati April 21. Fare, 
$230 up, plus tax. 


@eeeeeeeeeoeeeoeoeoeoeeeeed 
OTHER ‘61 CRUISES 


Reelfoot Lake, Tenn.*—10 days. 
Leave June 2. 

Pittsburgh*—10 days. Ly. June 13. 
*Take both cruises consecutively — 
see entire Ohio River. 

Kentucky Lake (On Tennessee 
River) —7 days. Leave weekly be- 
ginning June 24. 

St. Paul—20 days. Leave Sept. 9. 
New Orleans (Fall) —20 days. 
Leave Sept. 30 and Oct. 21. Fares 
include all meals, berth, some 
tours ashore. Special family rates. 


See Your Travel Agent 
_for free colorful travel folders or write: 


_ GREENE LINE STEAMERS, INC, 
392 Public Landing, Cinti, 2, Ohio 


Special OHIO RIVER 

Cruise Folder 

Special CHATTANOOGA 
Cruise Folder 

Full Color Brochure describing 
all 1961 Cruises 
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Fast-moving festivals 
are found wherever 
Basques congregate. 


QUE 


COUNTRY 


BY ROY W. NICKERSON 


southern France and northern 

Spain is a region inhabited by 
people who chuck such nonsense as 
geopolitical boundaries to the 
winds. As far as they are concerned, 
Spain starts to the south of them, 
France to the north, and anyone 
who thinks differently had best tread 
softly. These individualists are the 
mysterious Basques who live along 
the rugged coast of the Bay of Bis- 
caye and inland to the foothills of 
the equally rugged Pyrenees. Ac- 
cording to Spain, there are four 
provinces making up their portion 


ay oucher across the borders of 


of the Basque Country, and the. 


French list four on their side of the 
border, too. There are seven Basque 
provinces, say the Basques in their 
way of figuring four and four. In 
both France and Spain there is a 
Basque province named Navarre. 
“It’s all ome province,” say the 
Basques—and that’s it! 


The land of the Basques offers 
the tourist some of the most varied 
and exciting scenery and events in 
Europe. It begins at Biarritz on the 
Atlantic coast of southern France 
and extends south across the border 
to San Sebastian, unofficial summer 
capital of Spain. The Basque Coun- 
try continues along the coast beyond 
the port of Bilbao. Inland, it reaches 
to the highlands leading to Madrid 
and eastward up into the snow- 
capped peaks of the Pyrenees. From 
this it may be seen that the Basque 
Country has everything from the ul- 
timate in sophistication to the plain- 
est in outdoor living. Biarritz and 
San Sebastian bristle with tourist’ 
activity—mostly French, Spanish and 
English—with accommodations and 
pleasures for both the wealthy aris- 
tocrats and the tourist with the aver- 
age income. 

Biarritz has a definite French ac- 
cent, but the atmosphere is Basque. 
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In San Sebastian, Spanish Basques lounge 
in sidewalk cafe on Avenida Espana. 


| 


Festival of the Sea is held at Biarritz, in France's share of Basque-land. 


Fjord-like inlets found along coast of northern Spain are setting for many Basque villages similar to town of Ondarroa in Vizcaya province. 
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‘Basque shepherds' skills 
“have made them mainstays 
of U.S. sheep ranching. 


Just north of the city, the scenery 
changes completely from the rest of 
France—cliff-lined coast with a gen- 
erous sprinkling of small sandy 
beaches, rolling hills patchworked 
in varying shades of green and yel- 
low pasture and fields, homes in the 
typical Basque style of stone and 
plaster with exposed, <criss-crossed 
wooden beams, tile roofs tilting at 


_ crazy angles like the berets worn by 


the Basques themselves. It presents 
a definite character and creates a 


distinct atmosphere that doesn’t 


stop with a mere international bor- 
der. It continues right down into 
Spain. Visitors soon find themselves 
thinking like the Basques and look 
upon the scant customs formalities 
at the Spanish border as a silly 
nuisance. 

The Basques themselves are a 


short, husky breed with black-hair 


and blue eyes. They are not Latins, 
nor does their language resemble 
any other known tongue. Indeed, 
the Basques have lived in their 
“independent” little country since 


written history began. It is known 


that they fished off Canada’s Grand 
Banks as early as the Thirteenth 


Century, and went whaling in the 


waters off Iceland and Greenland 
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even earlier. There is an old fish- 
ing village on Canada’s North At- 
lantic coast called Port Au Choix, 
which is believed to have been 
originally Port Ochoa—an ancient 
Basque name. There is also the 
well-documented story, repeated in 
works by the English folklorist Rod- 
ney Gallop, that when Columbus 
sailed westward in 1492 he stopped 
at the Azores for food supplies. 
There he found a small fleet of 
Basque fishermen, just returned 
from western waters. He asked them 
what they had seen, and the Basque 
captain replied, “Hay tierra hacia 
el sol poniente’—‘“There is land to- 
ward the setting sun.” The land 
the Basques had seen was probably 
today’s Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land, but the Italian admiral went 
off on a more southerly route. 
Perhaps the easiest way to get to 
the Basque Country is to fly from 
London to Biarritz. The fare is 
$58.30 one way, tourist class, via 
British European Airways. Second- 
class rail fare from Paris, a jour- 
ney of approximately twelve hours, 
is about $25.00. Summer rail service 
is stepped-up between Paris and 
Biarritz, offering overnight service 
or somewhat faster trips on express 


trains during the day. Tourists trav- 
eling to Europe by French and 
Dutch liners are able to disembark 
at Bordeaux, less than three hours 
north of Biarritz. 

Hotels in Biarritz vary from the 
very elegant that begin at $20.00 a 
day to more reasonable ones that, 
because of the quick turnover in 
tourists, can usually be found avyail- 
able on a day’s notice. It is best, of 
course, to make reservations in ad- 
vance. If the tourist is in Paris, 
a travel agent can telephone for a 


booking. ‘Two hotels I've enjoyed 
are the Maison Basque, in the 
center of town, a half-block from 


the main beach and right beside the 
casino, with prices for room and 
breakfast beginning at $3.75 per 
person, and the Washington Irving 
Hotel which is small, frequented by 
less formal travelers such as wander- 
ing college students, with prices 
about $1.50 lower. 

Biarritz’s three beaches are a long 
one parallel to the center of town, 
a*small one tucked into a cliff at 
the southwestern edge of town, and 
a less formal one in the suburb 
of Chambre d’Amour—a charming 
name for a town—just to the north, 
Additionally, Biarritz has two ca- 
sinos, a picturesque port labyrinthed 
by little cubicles resembling stalls 
to protect the fishing boats from the 
open sea, one of the best aquariums 
in Europe, a few night clubs, regu- 
lar jai alai games with betting on 
the players—jai alai in Basque 
means “happy festival’’—and _peri- 
odic demonstrations of traditional 
Basque dances in costume. A twenty- 
minute bus ride north of Biarritz 
is Bayonne, where Spain’s top bull- 
fighters perform on many summer 
Sunday afternoons. 

Biarritz also affords many gastro- 
nomic delights. My own favorite, 
the restaurant of the Hotel Mai- 
tena, offers as its specialty bisque 
d’homard, a lobster cream soup that 
I could never get enough of. In the 
main part of town near one of the 
two casinos is the Cafe de Paris,. 
with probably the best cuisine of 
the city. It’s quite expensive, com- 
pared to the big meal you can get 
at the Maitena for $1.25, and is 
patronized by the discriminating 
French and the wealthy Spanish 
nobility. A lobster thermidor there, 
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though, is worth the a la carte price 
of $6.00. Still in the main part of 
town is the Cafe Lotus Bleu, infor- 
mal and offering various regional 
dishes of both France and Spain. Its 
= paella valenciana is a delicious 
Spanish meal costing about 80 cents. 
For afternoon tea. the place to gath- 
er is the sidewalk cafe of the Royal- 


ty. Indoors. excellent pastries are 
available at the Mirador Tea Room. 
Gut of Biarritz there are all 


e bus tours to San Sebastian, 

ing $8.00 a day. or $25.00 for 
a three-day tour including meals 
and hotel in Spain. Perhaps more 
satisfactory is individual travel, tak- 
ing the two-hour bus ride across the 
ess clinpnieell by France and 
Spain only. of course!—at Hendaye 
and Irun on the Spanish side to San 
Sebastian. The train service, except 
on the Paris-Madrid express, is dis- 
couraging because of the shuttling 
and customs arrangements. It often 
means sitting an hour at the Irun 
depot. 

San Sebastian somehow seems less 
crowded yet gayer than Biarritz, 
although some people feel they are 
strictly visitors there and not part 
of the scene. The city is built at 
the foot of the beginnings of the 
Pyrenees around a crescent-shaped 
beach called La Concha. No bikinis, 
though, are worn in Spain. As a mat- 
ter of fact. men are requested to 
wear tops to their bathing suits in 
the central beaches. Shorts and 
slacks are discouraged, politely but 
firmly, on the streets. Spain, how- 
ever, within the bounds of decorum, 
is friendly and open-hearted, and 
although you'll find fewer people 
who speak English there it doesn’t 
take much effort to be understood 

a with a few words from a phrase 
book. 

‘¢ San Sebastian is, as are most Span- 
ish cities, divided into two distinct 
_ parts: the new and the old quarters. 
The old quarter of San Sebastian 


imclusi 


is mainly pedestrian as the streets 
_ are matrow and wind rather aim- 
_ Iessly about. There are scores of 
small shops with good buys for the 
em Bars there do not 


have the same reputation associated 
with American ones. As in any part 
of Spain, they are sort of social cen- 
ters, frequented by the same group 
every afternoon and evening. They 
meet to drink wine, play cards and 
talk. And sing. The Basques are 
natural singers who delight in 
breaking out into old chanties. 

In the modern part of San Sebas- 
tian are many hotels. Curving along 
the beach in a continuous line, the 
hotels have magnificent views of 
the bay. Their rates begin at $5.00 
a night. I always stayed at the Hotel 
Niza, in the middle of the group, 
but an inn off the main street, 
without a view of the bay, would 
cost about half the beach-front ones. 
That $5.00 figure is more or less the 
minimum for the beach hotels, and 
two people in a better room should 
count on $8.00 per person during 
the height of the summer season. 

The main thoroughfare of San 
Sebastian is lined with sidewalk 
cafes where everyone gathers about 
4:30 p.m. for afternoon cocktails. 
Good restaurants abound, serving 
complete meals from $1.25. One of 
the better restaurants is the Casa 
Nichols, catering to a_ high-class 
clientele, and a meal there would 
average above $4.00. Most stores are 
closed from noon to 5:00 p.m., open- 
ing then until 8:00 or 8:30. Dinner 
is served beginning around 9:30 
p-m., and the theatres have shows 
at 11:00 p.m. 

From San Sebastian there are sey- 
eral sidetrips to be made. Bus is 
the most convenient way to travel, 
although there is excellent train 
service to Deva, Zumaya and Bilbao. 
At Loyola is the home of the Span- 
ish nobleman-turned-saint, Ignatius 
of Loyola. Deva is a thoroughly 
Spanish village with a small, superb 
beach especially popular in summer 
with Spanish movie stars. Zumaya 
is my own favorite. It is perhaps 
the most typical of the Spanish fish- 
ing villages. Make the trip by car 
or bus—the scenery is fantastic along 
the way. The road winds along the 
coast, through little tunnels and 
villages, and then at the foot of an 
impenetrable cliff, swings inland to 
another town situated on one of the 
twisting fjords that are so typical 
of the Basque coast and that pro- 
vide perfect protection for the fish- 
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yond San Sebastian, is Z 
A special point about Zuma - ; 
was the home of the great Basq cm 
artist, Ignacio Zuloaga. He has al- — 
ready taken his place among Span-— 
ish immortals, but the Basques are 
proud to claim him as their own 
and become highly insulted) 
Madrid calls him “Spanish.” , Hi 
home has become a museum aa ibit- — 
ing many of his greater Bele 
His bold, masculine style is both un- — 
forgettable and completely Basque | 4 
in character. The Basques permit — 
“foreign” painters’ works to be hung — 
there as well, and there are some — 
interesting E] Grecos to be seen. 
The industrial port of Bilb 
largest city in the Basque Country, — 
is busy and attractive for its type 
but there is little there to hold ae 
tourist. Time allowing, drive © ; 
yond the Basque borders along 
coast to Santander to Santilla del — 
Mar and see the highly interesting ~ 
prehistoric caves and their remark- — 
ably well-preserved drawings. A few 
hundred feet away are other inter- — 
esting caves filled with stalagmites — 
in various curious formations. 
Also part of the Basque Country 
is Pamplona, famous for its Fiesta 
de San Fermin, held during what- 
ever week July 7 falls in. Hotels are 
booked a year in advance for the — 
festival, but daily coach tours are — 
made there from San Sebastian. Ie } 
is the time of the running of the — 
bulls through the streets, some Ee 
the best bullfights of the Spanish — 
season, and high merry-makin pay 
and night. This is Hemingway « 
try—he described in his The Sun 
Also Rises the wild fiesta of San 
Fermin—with fine stream fishing. — 
Where the Basques came ek 
one knows, but they've wan 
far. A Basque was the first mar 
circumnavigate the globe, El ¢ 
of the town of Guetaria having D 
Magellan’s first mate who took 
command after his admiral 
Basques are also found in number as 
sheepherders in Colorado, Nevada, 
California, Arizona and Idaho. But 
pethaps their origin isn’t so in 
tant, after all. What counts is thz 
they have an excitingly be 
and different country vets wo 
long visit. @ . 


uring the summe: 
, who sit at the cafe tables . 
prices. Tourists are onspicuous, however, 
cause hotels are fe a 


t popular island resorts, 
Sail in a few minutes to a private cove or t 


of the nearby uninhabited bits of 
land and there, fortified by a picnic 
basket from your hotel, play Rob- 
inson Crusoe for a day. At either 
of these places and at Korcula as 
well, an even less known resort, you 
can have it both ways—company or 
solitude—without going to very 
much trouble to shift from one to 
the other. For all its gauntness 
and natural grandeur, this Adriatic 
is a cozy world, where distances 
are short and nature is accommo- 
dating. 

All three of the islands are dif- 
ferent, too, though they have a lot 
in common. Rab, most northerly of 
the trio, looks like an Italian hill 
town that has somehow put to sea. 
Built on a high, narrow promon- 
tory, its silhouette is distinguished 
by four grey-stone bell towers that 
shoot into the sky. And the re- 
semblance doesn’t stop there. As in 
so much of this coast, Italian archi- 
tectural influence is evident wher- 
ever you look. In the tiny back 
streets, for example, some of them, 
like those in Venice, are so narrow 
that you can almost touch the stones 
on either side by standing in the 
middle and raising your arms. Ven- 
ice, in fact, is not far away, even 
geographically. It is the starting 
point for many excursions here. 
Every morning at 7:30 a bus leaves 
that Italian city for Rijeka, Yugo- 


slavia’s main port, a six-hour ride 
distant, and every afternoon a ship 
leaves there on its run down the 
coast, arriving in Rab about four 
hours later. 

Like the rest of the coast, Rab is 
a rugged place, one of the few vaca- 
tion spots providing mountains and 
sea simultaneously. There are no 
roads, and automobiles are non- 
existent—another of its charms. The 
island thrusts out of the sea abrupt- 
ly, some of its hills green with for- 
ests, others no more than grey rock 
lightly covered with underbrush 
which, at twilight, takes on a pur- 
ple hue. Beyond them, far in the 
distance, rise the naked mountains 
of the mainland. 

Although there are no cars, there 
are plenty of sailboats. Morning and 
evening their white canvas dots the 
harbor. Filled with vacationers, the 
boats drift to and from the beaches 
on either side of town, or go on 
longer excursions to smaller islands. 
Swimming and sailing are the favor- 
ite sports. As the water is protected 
by so much scattered land, the sea 
is calm and safe for either pastime. 
There are places to swim every- 
where—tiny beaches with a few cab- 
ins, umbrellas and a snack bar, plus 
innumerable private coves and in- 
lets. One of these, easily reached by 
boat, has a small restaurant that 
serves fresh fish and other local 


specialties at reasonable prices. 
Immediately outside the village 


the forest begins, fragrant and cool 


even on the hottest days. A path, 
well supplied with benches for rest- 
ing, leads through it to the top of 
a hill and a splendid view of the 
remainder of the island and the sea. 
Sometimes, when people tire of the 


water, they head into the trees with 


picnic baskets. Most of the enter- 
tainment is improvised in a last- 
minute decision to do something, or 
nothing, with the day, but for the 
energetic there are a few leisurely 
organized excursions. Some of these 
end at nearby islands and feature 
lunches of lobster, home-smoked 
ham and local cheese. One trip, 
which takes a day, goes to Plitvice 
Lakes on the mainland, a series that 
lie on terraces below each other, 
with steep waterfalls connecting 
them. 

At night most people assemble at 
the Imperial, the island’s best hotel, 
set in a beautiful, shady garden on 
a hill just beyond the harbor. On 
the hotel terrace a small orchestra 
plays for dancing, providing just 
about the only regularly scheduled 
entertainment that the island offers. 
If you don’t dance, you sit—under 
the trees, listening to the music, or 
at a sidewalk cafe down by the dock. 


a 


This last is a favorite spot any time — 


of day or evening for it offers a fine 


Well-protected waters around Rab offer sheltered sailing, swimming, fishing plus access to innumerable small beaches for secluded sunbathing, 


Se 


view of water, sailboats and moun- 
tains. When the big ship is due 
from Rijeka, a crowd always gathers 
there just to watch the arrivals and 
departures. 

Besides swimming, sailing, pic- 

nicking in the forest and dancing 
in the evening there is not much 
to do. That, in fact, is one of the 
reasons the village is so attractive. 
An hour’s ramble, and you have 
seen it. Another half hour takes care 
of the main souvenir shop, filled 
with pocketbooks, leather slippers Se ee . 
with turned-up Turkish toes, table- From busy waterfront of Rijeka, Yugoslavia's main port, ships sail daily for Adriatic isles. 
cloths and embroidered linens. 
After that, you can loaf, sure that 
you haven’t missed anything im- 
portant. Rab provides pleasant con- 
trast and relief from a heavy sight- 
seeing schedule. 

So does Hvar, and as well it pro- 
vides a contrast to Rab, thus mak- 
ing it possible to add variety even 
to loafing. Through the Rijeka of- 
fice of Jadrolinija, the shipping 
line which operates the coastal 
service, it is possible to reserve 
cabins for the overnight run from 
Rab to Split, a mainland city where 
the boat arrives around 6:30 or 
7:30 a.m., depending on the day 
of the week. At 8:30 it continues 
down the coast. Should you be on 
the earlier arrival, you will have Ve e : 
time to look over the huge palace Tranquil Hvar has central square lined with church, houses dating from Renaissance period. 
of the Roman Emperor Diocletian 


Korcula claims to have been founded by Trojan War hero, was birthplace of Marco Polo. 
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for which Split is famous. It is close 
to the dock. 

On Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday 
and Sunday the ship stops at Hvar, 
where it arrives about 10:30. Less 
rugged than Rab, scenically and 
architecturally, the island has a 
small village that runs around 
a protected harbor and up the slopes 
of a high hill crowned by fortifica- 
tions. On or near the central square 
are several buildings in graceful 
Venetian Renaissance style that 
date from the days when Hvar was 
linked politically and commercially 
to that northern city. The cathedral 
and the loggia, both erected in the 
Sixteenth Century, are as lovely as 
anything in Venice. 

The village itself is charming— 
a series of tiny streets scarcely wider 
than sidewalks, paved with the same 
grey stone that was used to build 
the houses along them. Almost 
every home has at least one balcony 
filled with geraniums and other 
flowers, and these form a series of 
tiny, hanging gardens above the 
street. Now and then there is a stone 
garden wall with more trees and 
plants inside. The street frequently 
turning into a flight of steps leading 
to houses farther up the hill, and 
the steps, too, are often lined with 
flowers. 

Along the dock are a few sidewalk 
cafes and restaurants shaded by 
palm trees, and nearby is a small 
souvenir shop selling silver jewelry. 
In the mornings the faded yellow 
walls of the buildings around the 
square are hung with rugs, large and 
small, in vivid black and red peasant 
designs. Not many tourists buy 
them, but they’re put up every day 
just the same, and there they hang 
like pictures, giving the ancient 
piazza a gay, domesticated look that 
provides another of the contrasts of 
the island. 

As in most tiny Mediterranean 
villages, nothing much happens to 
disturb the quiet of the day. In the 
morning there is a bit of slow activ- 
ity as tourists leave the few hotels 
carrying undersea goggles, rubber 
floats and picnic baskets. In the 
brilliant sunshine they move across 
the square to the dock, where row 


and sailboats, one with a “Taxi”. 
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sign fastened to its rigging, wait to 
carry them to the beach, to private 
coves along the coast or to small 
nearby islands. As at Rab, there are 
plenty of these, and it is never a 
problem to find privacy. 

Farther along the shore on the 
edge of the village, fishermen who 
have long since returned from their 
night’s work and unloaded their 
catch now stretch their nets to dry, 
noting the spots that must be mend- 
ed after their morning’s sleep. 

Occasionally in the stillness a 
woman’s voice suddenly begins a 
song, continues for a few moments, 
then stops as abruptly as it began, 
presumably from the effort that 
singing entails in such a_ sleepy 
atmosphere. Now and then a don- 
key strolls across the square carry- 
ing a bundle of sticks or a few 
children or almost anything, and 
every so often a goat wanders out 
from one of the side streets to see 
what’s going on, but that is about 
the extent of the activity until the 
tourists come back from the beach 
for lunch. 

There are a few excursions to 
nearby small islands, to other vil- 
lages on Hvar, even smaller and 
more tranquil than the port, and, 
once a week, to the Blue Cave, simi- 
lar to Capri’s grotto. From July 
15 until August 15 there are folk- 
dance evenings as well, and every 
night throughout the summer a jazz 
band plays on the roof of the 
sixteenth-century loggia, lined with 
tables that overlook the harbor. 

A path runs along the water 
through a pine forest to a beach 
about a ten-minute walk away. The 
sailboats go there, too, of course, or 
anywhere else you like, drifting 
through the sunshine. The weather 
is always perfect. Anyhow, that’s 
what the locals say. Even more than 
similar resorts, Hvar boasts about 
its climate, and it has something to 
boast about. The island’s tourist 
pamphlet states flatly, ‘“Meteoro- 
logical observations which have 
been carried on for more than 50 
years show that there are only two 
days on which some mist appears in 


Hvar, and that for a short time: 


only. However, during the last 
fifteen years no mist has been regis- 
tered.” Presumably this means dur- 


ing the summer. The forests are 


/ 
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; PoE 
green, so it must rain sometime. 
I don’t know whether Korcula, — 
another wonderful island about — 
three hours farther down the coast, — 
ever has mist or not but even if, — 
say, once every fifteen years a little 3 
bit thickens the air, the place is still ~ 
worth visiting for, in addition to ~ 
its beaches and its sailboats, it is an 
ancient and beautiful fortified’ vil- 
lage that is a joy to see. According 
to legend, this village was founded 
by Antenor, one of the Trojan War ~ 
heroes. According to fact, it is the © 
birthplace of Marco Polo, and the 
old part of it probably looked to 
him much as it does today, its 
streets lined with handsome pal- — 
aces and churches that were built — 
from the Thirteenth to the Six- 
teenth Centuries. ; 

A sightseeing bus goes across the — 
island to Blato, its biggest town, and ~ 
there are a few small fishing settle- — 
ments to visit, too, but that’s about . 
all that Korcula provides in the. 
way of excursions. The main attrac- — 
tion is the port itself—a Middle — 
Ages-Renaissance village preserved — 
almost intact. 

At present, Korcula is not so 
popular with tourists as Rab and — 
Hvar, although it is the most inter- : 
esting because its remote, ancient- — 
world atmosphere is the most per- ” 
fectly preserved. Hotels there are — 
the problem. Only two of them have 
running water in their rooms, and | 
that’s cold, but they are clean 
and otherwise comfortable enough, ~ 
not to mention cheap—about a dol-— 
lar.a night, single, for the best — 
room. é . 

Rab and Hvar, on the other 
hand, have more modern establish- 
ments, where prices run a little — 
more, though not much. These have 
hot and cold running water, and— 
private baths, while scarce, do exist. 
Even when they don’t, it doesn’t — 
seem to make much difference, as— 
there are always a number of shower 
stalls for general use. 

Though they may be short on 
modern plumbing, the three islands © 
are long on charm and separately or 
together they make possible unique, 
restful and inexpensive interludes — 
in a sightseeing itinerary—three 
qualities that are becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to discover in the 
tourist-crowded Mediterranean. @ 
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' revious tours have pro- 
duced crowds up to 


4,000, as evidenced by 
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Embassy of Belgium. 


pare, modern lines of 
newly built Royal Dan- 
ish Embassy are ex- 
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viewers on April 8. 
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Popular panorama of Saar River draws tourists to 
overlook from Cloeffelsen near Mettlach. 


NE OF the happiest events of the decade and a half 
O following VE Day has been the gradual] solution, 

without bloodshed or even bitterness, of the age- 
old Saar Problem and the inclusion of the Saarland in 
Germany as one of its fully integrated Lander. A corol- 
lary that concerns all travelers with a spark of curiosity 
in their make-up is the present emergence of the Saar- 
land as a brand-new entity on the vacation map of Eu- 
rope, new and delightful in its wooded, rolling country- 
side, laced with brooks and rivers, stimulating in the 
vast drive of its Pittsburghian industry including, if 
you're in a tolerant mood, its roaring steel mills, its 
belching chimneys and its unceasing hustle and bustle. 
Unless you have a special interest in mills and factories, 
though, you'll give scant attention to such towns as 
Dillingen, Saarlouis and Volklingen, but you'll find 
much to attract you in Saarbrucken, the capital and 
heart of Saarland, although that city too has its full 
quota of smoke and hustle. In the countryside you'll 
revel in assorted scenic beauties. 

The Saar Basin has been a conqueror’s pathway be- 
tween Germany and France, or vice versa, from the 
campaigns of Julius Caesar to those of General Patton 
and General Patch, and its development as one of Eu- 
rope’s richest coal producing areas, with twenty large 
mines operating around the clock and at least six bil- 
lion tons of coal reserves at no great depth, has made 
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it a prize to be fought for since the dawn of the Indus- 
trial Age. 

Originally settled by rude Celts, the basin has been 
dominated in turn by Romans, Huns, Franks, Germans, 
French, Germans again and, for a brief period, conquer- 
ing Allied forces at the conclusion of World War I, the 
area being then included in the French Zone of Occu- 
pation. 

To most Frenchmen, the Saar seemed of crucial ‘im- 
portance, since possession or control of it brought 
France to a position of industrial equality with West 
Germany, whereas without it France was far inferior. 
However, after many pacts, agreements and negotia- 
tions, a plebiscite was duly held and the Saarlanders 
voted by a majority of 67.7 per cent for complete in- 
tegration with Germany. By the terms of the agreement. 
the territory was united politically with Germany as of 
January 1, 1957, and economically as of January 1, 1960. 

Not until three or four years ago did the Saarland 
authorities begin to think, in hesitant fashion, of tour 
ist promotion as a new feature of provincial economy 
Now, efforts are being increased to bring this‘overlooked 
area to the attention’ of travelers. 

With a German companion I drove to the Saarland 
from Trier, and I can think of no more exciting take 
off point than that city rising on the right bank of the 
Mosel only six miles from the borders of the Grand 
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Duchy of Luxembourg, for it is the most venerable in 
Germany and one of the most stimulating. Further- 
more, it has a discovery appeal almost equal to that of 
the Saarland itself, since surely not one American tour- 
ist in ten who visits Germany finds Trier, or even hears 
much about it. When the tourist hordes journey on the 
Rhine the great majority of them scurry right along 
through Coblenz, the point where the Mosel meets the 
Rhine, never realizing that the serpentine Mosel, with 
its key city Trier, fully equals, charm for charm and 
castle for castle, the larger and more famous Rhine. 

In 58 B.C. Julius Caesar set up a camp where Trier 
now is. In 14 B.C. Emperor Augustus founded the city, 
naming it, for himself, Augusta Treverorum—its 
French name today is Treves. In 68 A.D. it became the 
northern seat of Roman administration of Gaul and 
soon thereafter it was elevated to the rank of an im- 
perial residence. From 306 to 316, Emperor Constan- 
tine actually ruled here, prior to setting up his capital 
on the Bosporus, and it became the fourth city in size 
in the civilized world, following Rome, Byzantium and 
Alexandra. In Trier’s Roman Basilica, originally the 
Aula Palatina, visitors are shown the exact spot, histori- 
cal not mythical, where Constantine’s throne was so 
placed that visiting supplicants had to approach him 
conspicuously through the long, bare hall, a device used 
with equal effect by one of his Roman successors, Benito 
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Mussolini. Constantine’s mother, Helena, a dedicated 
Christian, later canonized, lived in a palace on the exact 
spot where the cathedral now rises and to this site, as 
millions of the pious believe, she brought The Robe 
discarded by Christ on Calvary. The garment still ex- 
ists, locked in the high altar of the cathedral, and its 
drawing power, when on rare display, makes Trier 
the greatest pilgrim goal in Germany. But the secular 
relics of the Roman Empire are always on view. The 
colossal Porta Nigra (Black Gate) , the Amphitheater, 
the Thermae (Baths) and many other features com- 
bine with others mentioned above to justify the city’s 
proud sobriquet, “The Second Rome.” 

The Saarland is shaped somewhat like a dipper, the 
handle of it, only five to eight miles wide, extending 
westward to the Mosel, which here forms the border 
between Germany and the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg. South of the handle and west of the dipper lies 
French Lorraine, while on the north and east of the 
dipper lie the Rheinland and the Palatinate. The total 
area of the province is 991 square miles, being exactly 
eight miles less than that of Luxembourg, and it sup- 
ports a population of about a million, one-fourth of 
whom live in Saarbrucken and its environs. That city 
lies on both banks of the Saar River, which enters the 
province just south of it and flows northward clear 
across the Saarland, averaging some five miles from the 
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French border, finally to emerge and pour its waters 
into the Mosel a few miles southwest of Trier. The 
highway distance from Trier to Saarbrucken is 52 
miles, but the provincial border point, near Mettlach, 
is only twenty miles away. 

I didn’t have to wait long to encounter the industry 
of the Saarland—almost immediately after I found my- 
self at Mettlach. This is a town nestling on a curve of 
the Saar amid surrounding forest heights of oak, beech 
and pine, varied by apple orchards in glorious bloom. 
So handsome is the town’s setting that it calls itself 
ambitiously the Pearl of the Saar, but the pearl itself 
gives forth more smoke than iridescent sheen, for here is 
a huge ceramic and porcelain factory of the Villeroy and 
Boch firm where 5,000 employees manufacture, among 
other things, nearly half a million square yards of wall 
tile a month. At Wadgassen, twenty miles farther south, 
upstream, the same firm has a crystal factory where 
some of Europe’s most expert glassblowers turn out fine 
crystalware that is prized all over the world, but that 
too involves smoke, though it’s nothing compared to 
the clouds of assorted fumes billowing up from the 
factories and sprawling mills of, for instance, Volklin- 
gen. 

Smoke fumes scarcely suggest vacation touring though 
some travelers are so fascinated by the skills and the 
bigness of great plants that they overlook such draw- 
backs. Fortunately for the visitor, the region’s coal 
mines, with their concomitant slag hills and steel mills, 
are nearly all in the Saar basin itself and at Neun- 
kirchen on the Blies. About 30 per cent of the province 
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7 
is rich in forests, which even push within the city limits 
of Saarbrucken, and another 30 per cent is farming 
land where lush crops alternate with meadows and or- 
chards, so you'll doubtless hurry through the smoke- 
filled valley to the capital and after a day or so there 
devote your time to exploring the lovely hinterland. 

Saarbrucken, despite its smoky atmosphere and its 
lack of accommodations—there’s only one small first- 
class hotel, the Judustrie, plus the 100-bed Hotel Ex- 
celsior—should by no means be disparaged or avoided, 
for it has a lot to offer. Like other German cities that 
were largely destroyed in the war—the destruction was 
80 per cent in this case—Saarbrucken has taken advan- 
tage of the disaster by going modern in a great way. As 
you walk along Bahnhofstrasse, for example, which is 
the most important shopping and cinema street, you 
might almost think yourself in Frankfurt or Hamburg, 
for the buildings are ultra-modern and the store fronts, 
from the smallest shops to big department stores like 
the Kaufhaus, are set back permitting, in much of the 


| street’s length, broad arcades. This arrangement was 
| by order of the City Planning Commission. The new 


government buildings and the ten-story apartment 
houses are also impressively modern, contrasting, to 
their advantage, with the dull, German-Victorian City 
Hall of the Nineteenth Century, which somehow came 
through the war without very severe damage. The 
schools and churches have grown up in a way to suggest 
the Twenty-First Century rather than the Twentieth. 
The Elizabeth School and Church, the Marshall Ney 
School and the Rodenhof St. Albert Church are typical 


Saarbrucken's ultra-modern Civic Theatre features unusually large revolving stage, stands on river's right bank, was presented to city by Adolf Hitler. 
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: examples, but perhaps I should call these merely Ger- 
man, for all over the country, from Berlin to Bavaria, 
postwar schools and churches are models of bold but 
successful experimentation. 
The St. Albert Church seems, at first sight, almost 
weird, but after a while you get to like it. At any rate, 
“I did. It’s a circular affair, with a large skylight-cupola 
over the simple altar end, a dozen or so flying buttresses 
taking off in all directions from the cupola. The sepa- 
rate bell tower is a mere open frame with a series of 
bells at different levels, the largest not far from the 
ground. The Civic Theater, located on the Saar’s right 


bank, is claimed by local boosters to be the most modern” 


in Europe, partly because it has an unusually large re- 
volving stage, though they will tell you, if pressed, that 
the theater was originally dreamed up and presented to 
the city by one Adolf Hitler. 

Not everything in Saarbrucken is of today or tomor- 
row or the past century, for on a small hill on the 

river’s left bank is a castle, now the provincial govern- 
ment building, that was the former residence of the 
Princess of Nassau-Saarbrucken as far back as the 1600s, 
and adjacent to it are the royal gardens of baroque in- 
spiration on two levels, each different in plan and each 

of wonderful beauty. From the gardens you look 
straight down, perhaps 200 feet, to the Saar, beautified 
on both sides by landscaped parks, with the Civic The- 
ater on the far side. The river is canalized all the way 
from Saargemund (Saarguemines) , where it enters the 
province from France, up to Saarlouis, accommodating 
300-ton barges. The castle ensemble, including a con- 

cert hall and restaurant beside the upper garden, is as 
beautiful in setting and esthetic effect as any such 
castled hill in Germany. 

After exploring Saarbrucken ie new to old and 
back again, we drove northeastward beside a deer park 
and straight through the city’s own 1,200-acre forest, 
continuing without fixed plan, mostly on country 
roads, getting lost now and then and caring not a whit. 
The entire countryside, whether enclosed in the grasp 
of virgin forests or wide open with pastoral meadows 
and rolling ‘hills, proved entrancing. At each twist of 
the road we had to curb our exclamations. 

We drove first through Riegelsberg, Lebach and 
Tholey, but it really didn’t matter where we found our- 
selves, whether in this central part of the Saarland, in 
the eastern part around St. Wendel, in the so-called 
High Forest Section of the north around Nonnweiler or 
in the dipper’s handle, from the vineyards of Perl and 
Besch up to the sunny resort of Nennig, for it was all 
grand going. 

_ We finally emerged from the Saarland at a point be- 
tween St. Wendel and Kusel, a village of the Palatinate. 
Our trip had proved—to us at any rate—that the Saar- 
land may suggest just smoky steel mills to many but to 

those who take the time to see for themselves they will 
discover a region full ec surprising beauty. @ 
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BY GEORGE J. AND FREDA E. 


OSE WHO are fortunate enough 

i to get to Bombay, one of the 

most fascinating cities in India, 
should not fail to take a two-day 
sidetrip to Aurangabad to visit the 
famous Buddhist cave. temples at 
nearby Ajanta and Elura (some- 
times spelled Ellora) . It would be 
far worse than going to Paris with- 
out visiting Versailles. 

The best time to visit the Ajanta 
and Elura Caves is from October 
through March. In the other 
months, the weather is too hot or 
rainy for a pleasurable excursion 


India’s Cave Ten 


HECHT 


there. From Bombay, Indian Aitr- 
lines daily runs an early morning 
British-made plane, a Dakota—four 
motors, two pilots and 21 passengers 
—which in one and one-third hours 
takes you 173 miles to Aurangabad, 
a town of some 90,000 people. You 
should reserve in advance return 
passage to Bombay on the plane 
leaving late the following afternoon. 
The roundtrip airplane fare is the 
U.S. equivalent of about $20.79 per 
person. 

As far as I am aware, the only 


hotel for American tourists to stay — 


ples 


at is the Aurangabad, and rooms 
should be reserved in advance. The 
hotel will send a car to meet you at 
the airport or you can take a taxi. 
The hotel is clean and attractive, 
but the Indian food requires some- 
what of an acquired taste. Due to 
lack of refrigeration, chickens and 
other meats must be eaten the same 
day the animals are killed. Boiled 
water, tea or beer is recommended 
both for drinking and for teeth 
brushing. 


The hotel will arrange for a car 


with an English-speaking driver- 


= 


Left, painting of Bodhisattva Padmapani graces wall in Ajanta’s Cave One. 
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guide for your visit to the two sets 
of caves. Their charge for this is 126 
rupees—about $25.00—for two or 
three people, which includes the en- 
trance fees to the caverns and the 
extra charge for electricity to light 
up the Ajanta caves that need such 
illumination. 

After arrival at mid-morning in 
Aurangabad, the 70-mile trip to 
Ajanta is suggested. The hotel will 
pack a picnic lunch for you to take 
along. We ate under a tree while a 
local boy appeared from nowhere 
and started waving a long pole over 
our heads to keep the hawks from 
swooping down to steal our food. 


Persian Palaces 


While the motor trip is extremely 
dusty, itis fascinating even if you 
have seen rural life in India before. 
You pass the ruins of several small 
palaces of Persian moguls who in 
the Fourteenth Century occupied 
this section of India. A compound 
from which camel caravans started 
to Persia is now used as a local jail. 
There are occasional small minarets 
at which the Moslems who remain in 
the area worship. Among other 
sights are the water buffaloes used in 
the fields, the women in their bright- 
colored saris waiting with their cop- 
per jars around the village pumps, 
men wearing green and red turbans, 
cotton and sugar cane plantings and 
occasional streams where girls wash 
clothes. The people mostly live in 
mud huts, and you see hanging on 
their outside walls dung cakes which 
have been collected and molded by 
hand by the women for subsequent 
use as the only available fuel for 
cooking. You do not see here clusters 
of small monkeys along the road, 
as you do in most other sections 
of India, but you occasionally 
glimpse large monkeys of about one- 
half human size, with long tails 
curled above their heads. 

There are 30 caves in the Ajanta 
group, all built on approximately 
the same level on the side of a hill. 
There is a good concrete path so 
that anyone can walk easily from 
one cave to the other, but covered 
sedan chairs are available and 
bearers only too anxious to earn a 


few rupees to carry anyone who 
otherwise might become exhausted 
by exposure to the blazing midday 
sun. The caves were originally ex- 
cavated and decorated from the 
Second Century B.C. to the Seventh 
Century A.D. and were used for re- 
ligious observation until the Ninth 
Century. The caves were rediscov- 
ered in 1819 when a British major 
was out tiger shooting. They were 
opened to the public in 1914 and 
have since become one of the main 
tourist attractions of India. 

The Ajanta caves are not natural 
ones. They were dug out and occu- 
pied by Buddhist monks and are 
situated along the ancient trade 
routes. The roofs of the caves are 
held up by eight-sided pillars to 
represent the “Eight-fold Parts of 
Righteousness” of the Buddhist re- 
ligion—similar to the Ten Com- 
mandments of the Christian and 
Jewish religions. 

The walls of virtually all the caves 
are decorated with paintings in 
varying degrees of preservation and 
there is considerable writing in Pali, 
a Buddhist language used before 
Sanskrit. The paintings and writ- 
ings are on parchment paper, copper 
and stone. Many of the paints had a 
metallic base and so have stood the 
test of time. The trip through the 
30 caves takes approximately two 
hours. 

On the way back from the caves, 
it is interesting to stop to see a sari 
and scarf factory in Aurangabad. A 
man and a boy are able to weave 
about half a yard of cloth a day. 

Within a mile or so from the hotel 
is a small edition of the Taj Mahal 
built about 300 years ago by the 
grandson of the man who built the 
original Taj in memory of his wife. 
It is certainly well worth a visit, even 
if you have seen the Taj Mahal at 
Agra. 

The following morning, visit the 
caves at Elura, which is only an 
eighteen-mile drive away. En route, 
we fortunately met a caravan of 
about 100 gypsies who look and 
dress quite differently from the local 
inhabitants. They live in tents, 
which they carry with them, and eke 
out a living by working on the roads, 
telling fortunes—and stealing goats, 
cattle and corn. 

While most of the people in this 


y 

part of India are Hindus, there are 
a few Moslem women who have not 
migrated to Pakistan. These Mos- 
lem women dress all in white, with 
their faces covered, and are in sharp 
contrast with the Hindu women 
who wear brilliantly colored saris. 

Some of the Elura caves were 
built and used for worship by 
Buddhists, other groups of caves, by 
Hindus, and still other caves by 
those of the Jain religion. Before 
entering any of these Hindu caves, 
you must take off your shoes, so it is 
a wise precaution to have a pair of 
heavy socks along. 

The Elura caves were never 
“lost,” as were the Ajanta caves, and 
then rediscovered. The largest of the 
Elura caverns, Number 16, is a 
Hindu cave called Kailasa, which 
took some 150 years to carve and has 
many life-sized elephants carved out 


of solid rock. This particular cave, | 


though excavated in the side of a 
hill, is not covered and the sun per- 
mits a close examination of its beau- 
tiful contents. Certain walls of the 
caves contain carved picture stories 
of the life of Lord Rama, one of the 
great Sanskrit epics of India. 


Indian Idols 


The Elura caves contain no paint- 
ings but have unbelievably beauti- 
ful carved statuary, some of them 
two and three stories high, with 
stone stairways leading from one 
gallery to another. 


The finest of the Jain caves is’ 


Number 32, known as Indrasabha. 
The construction: of this cave was 
started in the Tenth Century. While 
it is considerably smaller than some 
of the other caves, it is exceptionally 
interesting. Members of the Jain re- 
ligion who visit the caverns always 
carry small brooms with them to 
sweep the ground they walk on lest 
they step on an ant or some other 
living animal. . 

If time demands a choice between 
a visit to the Ajanta caves and the 
Elura caves, we would unquestion- 
ably recommend the Elura group. 

Late in the afternoon of the 
second day, you fly back to Bombay 
in time for dinner—and discussion 
of one of the most interesting two- 
day excursions that there is on 
earth. @ 
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ful women: they haunt and be- 
guile a man until they become 
unforgettable. And, as in beautiful 
women, such countries have some 


Si countries are like beauti- 


' special claim of interest, one par- 


ticularly outstanding magnet. Para- 
guay is such a country, and its Chaco 
region is the lodestone of its charm. 

Paraguay, landlocked in the cen- 
ter of South America, is cradled by 
Argentina, Bolivia and Brazil. A 
tropical land, where icy winds nev- 
er blow, Paraguay flowers in a 
year-round summertime. Flowing 
through the country, cooling and 
mesmerizing, is the great Paraguay 
River, crowded with an infinite 
variety of exotic boats. At the sides 
and end of the river extend the 
enormous, mysterious expanses of 
Paraguay’s Chaco. Here is frontier 
land, those wide uncrowded spaces 
longed-for by the free in heart. 
Here a man finds an horizon un- 
cluttered with tooth-like buildings. 
Here the sky rests on vast areas of 
warm, friendly earth adorned only 
with an occasional tree. 

A few Indian tribes roam here in 
nomadic simplicity. Descendants of 
primitives who were the original 
live-and-let-live men, the Chaco In- 
dians exist like the lilies of the 
field: they neither toil nor do they 
spin. Yet the kind sun bathes them 
and keeps them. For them there is 
no shoveling of coal to keep a ther- 
mostat at heel. They have no com- 
muter’s train to catch, no super- 
market to push a cart through. They 
do not grab a sandwich at the cor- 
ner drugstore, they roast their 
freshly caught meat over an open 
fire under the balmy Paraguay sky. 

The huge Chaco area could be 
considered practically uninhabited 
by some standards, but there are a 
few villages, spread far apart, where 


» people have clustered with an end 


i 


of founding commerce and _ inter- 
change. The tannic trade set up 
industries in certain sections, prof- 


iting from Paraguay’s abundance of | 
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BY B. de HOLGUIN 


Far from its historic capital of 
Asuncion, Paraguay's spacious 
frontier territory has peaceful 
Indian tribes, Mennonite farm 
communities plus varieties of 
terrain to please every taste. 


~-PARAGUAY’S 


‘mate or tea. But, interestingly, the 


largest single colony is comprised — 
of 100,000 Mennonites occupying 
some 3,000,000 acres of land. Here 
they lead the same plain-people’s 
existence for which they are noted 
in Pennsylvania, having emigrated 
to the Chaco from the U.S. and Can- 
ada in order to avoid the penalties 
imposed during wartime on those 
who do not care to participate in 
warfare for reasons of faith. In the 
Chaco they farm and live out quiet, 
satisfying lives. 

As a tourist looking for a settle- 
ment where you could set up a base 
for familiarizing yourself with the 
Chaco, your best bet is to follow the 
Paraguay Army. Through constant 
air traffic, the army has converted 
several outlying posts into fairly 
comfortable bases, with their up-to- 
date officers’ casinos and military 
commissaries. 

To enter Paraguay’s Chaco, your 
quickest trip is by direct plane from 
the capital, Asuncion, on TAM 
aboard a DC-3. Aside from these reg- 
ularly scheduled flights, it is also 
possible to charter an air-taxi to any 
part of the Chaco. Otherwise, if you 
have the time, you could dawdle 
leisurely upriver on one of the ves- 
sels that ply this route. There are 
several lines on this run: the Com- 
panhia Brasileira da Bacia do Prata 
which has up-to-date, large and 
fairly luxurious boats sailing out of 
Brazil's Corumba; Lloyd Fluvial 
Boliviano, which ships out of Puerto 
Suarez in Bolivia; and several local 
Paraguay fleets called Luis Cami- 
hort, Vidal Hermanos, Luis Cat- 
taneo, and Sirena. Finally, there is 
the unfinished Pan American High- 
way with its Trans-Chaco route. 
This you could take by hiring a car 
from Asuncion to Villa Hayes, but — 
by this route there is the added chal- 
lenge of going across river via rafts. 

For hotels of the Chaco area you 
are limited to the small and fairly 
primitive places fathered by the 
larger industries that give life to 
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towns along the river. The best of 
these is in Puerto Pinasco, initiated 
by the International Products Cor- 
poration. Their tariffs: first-class 
bedroom with meals for transient 
guests, $2.26 per day; second-class 
bedroom for transient guests with 
meals, $1.07 per day; first-class bed- 
room with meals for seasoned guests, 
$1.97. This hotel is registered with 
the Ministry of Public Works and 
is inspected periodically by its offi- 
cers. The prices quoted are as cited 
by the national tourist bureau. 

To reach Paraguay itself your best 
bet is via jet transport aboard Pan 
American Airways’ Boeing 707 or 
Aerolineas Argentina’s Comet 4, 
landing in Asuncion. ‘These are the 
new big planes put into service re- 
cently for the fast trip to Buenos 
Aires. Therefore, if you decide to 
go to Asuncion, you know it is only 
a matter of another hour and a half 
to continue on to Argentina for a 
visit to South America’s greatest 
metropolis and the land of the 
gaucho. 

In Asuncion, Paraguay’s capital, 
you find yourself in a charming old 
town, a river port with—surprising- 
ly—Italian-style buildings designed 
by architects imported from Italy 
by the grandiose caudillos of the 
past century. You wander down to 
the quays, mingling with Indians 
who chatter in Guarani, to see prim- 
itive canoes tied up alongside mod- 
ern ships with trim lines and the lat- 
est in motors. Across the river the 
jungle beckons, with its crowded 
trees and deep underbrush. 

As for accommodations in Asunci- 
on, the present Gran Hotel Del Par- 
aguay is scheduled to be superseded 
by a new skyscraper. Upon comple- 
tion of this building, which will be 
outstanding in Asuncion, combin- 
ing business offices with comfortable 
quarters for transient guests, you 
will be able to enjoy the same com- 
forts you expect to receive anywhere 
nowadays. This is due to come about 
thanks to the dawn of the jet era, 
which has brought Asuncion within 
twelve hours of New York City. 
However, for the time being, travel- 
ers stay at the traditional old Gran 
Hotel Del Paraguay, which has a 
cache all of its own. Another hotel, 


Pn & eed, ; 
the Teresa Gabriela, is comfortable, 
and travelers enjoy its excellent din- 


ing room where they find the best. 


food in Paraguay. 

There is a fantastic nightclub-bar 
called La Terraza where you might 
like to pass your evening hours. 
Built above the river, it has an ex- 
otic view at night, and your eyes 
follow the twinkling lights of beats 
cruising along the dark water. ° 

A sidetrip takes you to Itagua, a 
small town called the capital of 
Paraguay’s lace industry. Here, sit- 
ting in the sun beside the cobble- 
stoned streets, you will see the lace- 
makers plying their trade. 

Another sidetrip outside, Asunci- 
on takes you to Lake San Bernar- 
dino, about an hour’s ride from the 
capital city. Here you stay at the 
Hotel Del Lago, where you may set- 
tle down to a resort of swimming 
and sunbathing. 


For sports right inside Asuncion 


you have a choice of country clubs. 
The best of these is the Club Cen- 
tenario with its tennis courts, swim- 
ming pool, and a dining room noted 
for excellent cuisine. The second 
best is the Club Union, which also 
offers satisfying outdoor recreation 
with a tropical flavor. It will be here 
at the clubs where you will have an 
opportunity to glimpse Paraguay’s 
society at play. 

To follow the horses, go out to 
the racetrack for a day. Tell your 
taxi driver to take you to the Hipo- 
dromo de Asuncion. Here you may 
win or lose and never feel it either 
way, considering the high exchange 
for your dollar in Paraguay. 

If you like to visit old churches, 
try Caacupe. This is the ancient 
national shrine where thousands of 
pilgrims flock each year. Paraguay 
is famous as the country founded by 
Jesuits who went there in the Sey- 
enteenth Century to start experi- 
mental missions with the Indians. 
But none of these communities ex- 
ist today, only the church at Caacupe 
standing to remind visitors that this 
isa country that began through ded- 
ication to God. 

Back in Asuncion, you might 
want to collect some of the country’s 
lace. A mantilla might be your pet 
choice, for either personal wear or 
else to adorn furniture at home as 
a conversation piece. As you shop 
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along the balconied streets you may 
come across some serenaders singing 
in Guarani accompanied by either 
a guitar or an Indian harp. Para- 
guay is an intensely musical nation, 
specializing in serenaders. [heir 
songs are somewhat melancholy, 
which is true of most Indian-com- 
posed music, but their harps give the 
melodies a sweetness which is re- 
markably pleasant to the ear. 

Paraguay’s women are particular- 
- ly magnetic. They are a mixture of 
Indian and Spanish, with the Indian 
usually predominating. But Para- 
guay’s Indians have very regular 
features. Unlike the warlike tribes 
to the North, they do not have 
sharp, angular faces. Small-boned 
and dainty, they blend gracefully 
with foreigners. The women have a 
charming national costume which 
consists of long, full skirts and lacy 
blouses. Often they wear their hair 
in long braids, which helps when 
they dance Paraguayan fashion with 
bottles on their heads. 

Most of Paraguay’s people speak 
both Spanish and Guarani. Newspa- 
pers are printed in Guarani. Movie 
theatres announce their attractions 
in Guarani. Sermons are preached 
in Guarani. It is said that in Para- 
guay’s Congress, laws are proposed 
in Guarani although passed in Span- 
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Paraguay's famed fine 
lace is made mostly 

in village of ltagua, 
reached by sidetrip 
from Asuncion, 


ish. However, it is possible to get 
by in Asuncion with English alone. 
Many of the more elegant locals 
have traveled to and been educated 
in the United States. As for the oth- 
ers, they pick up “gringo” slang in 
the movies. 

When you leave Asuncion and go 
out into the hinterland, you are 
likely to find it more difficult to get 
by with only English. This is when 
you will practice your Spanish, es- 
caping from the eager city people 
who want to practice their English 
on you. 

Asuncion, with its French, Italian 
and Spanish-type buildings recedes 
quickly as you rush along the river. 
Gasoline exhaust smells, the din of 
the market, the honking of the taxi 
horns, all fade away as you face to- 
ward the Chaco. Here all is calm, 
here the birds sing, here the trees 
soar up high above you to provide 
sheltering shade. Here is peace, hap- 
piness and freedom. Here the dig- 
nity of man comes to flower. 

Like pioneer Americans on their 
own frontier, Paraguayans fought 
hard to tame the Chaco and make it 
habitable. Today's visitor sees only 
the beauty of dense forests and 
sweeping plains, arid deserts and 
green oases—a scope of nature to 
suit every traveler's taste. # 
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Historic highway, old Natchez Trace meandered 


through moss-hung woods as in this scene 
of section near Port Gibson, Miss. 


By following the Natchez Trace, 


motorists can mix history with their travels 


through Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama 


TRACING 


THE 


‘TRACE 


NE OF THE nation’s most color- 
O ful and historically interest- 

ing roads—the old Natchez 
Trace between Natchez on the Mis- 
-sissippi and Nashville in Tennes- 
see—is fast becoming a_ luxury 
highway. One long-ago yesterday it 
was a rugged trail that wound its 
lonely way through the wilderness. 
The 450-mile stretch of road run- 
ning through Mississippi, Alabama 
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BY RALPH T. BURCH 


and ‘Tennessee was once traveled by 
tribes of Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indians, bloodthirsty Spanish buc- 
caneers and pioneer bandits. Estab- 
lished as a mail route by Thomas 
Jefferson in 1801, today it leads the 
motorist through a land of legend, 
recreation and beauty. 

Southwest of Paris, Tennessee, 
you'll find the Natchez Trace State 
Park of 42,000 acres. Largest recre- 


ational area in west Tennessee, it 
has three lakes—one with 151 acres, 
another with 92, and the third with 
52. You'll find swimming, fishing 
and hiking facilities with modern 
bathhouses, boathouses, diving tow- 


ers, vacation cabins and _ trailer 
parks. Modern rest rooms. with 
showers are provided, and charcoal 
grills and tables for picnics. No 
personally owned boats are per- 
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mitted but you may rent one for 

$2.00 a day. a3 
The Natchez Trace Parkway is 

virtually an elongated park which 


includes a high-standard motor 
road. Right of way averages 100 
acres for each mile of construction, 
and under National Park Associa- 
tion Redevelopment will have an 
overall width of 825 feet if uni- 
formly applied. However, the width 
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usually is 600 to 700 feet with wider 
right of way at areas of historical, 
scientific or recreational value. Of 
the Trace’s 450 miles, 316 are in 
Mississippi, 33 in Alabama and 101 
in Tennessee. — 

The 110 miles of paved and grad- 
ed highway between Ridgeland, six 
miles north of Jackson, and High- 
way 15—just north of Mathiston— 
is a very popular stretch of the 


parkway. In Jackson there’s the 
King Edward Hotel with 400 rooms. 
Rates here are from $5.00 up, sin- 
gle. There is also the Robert E. Lee 
Hotel at Jackson with rates $4.00: 
and up, single. You'll find the 
Heidelberg and Walthall hotels 
have comparable rates, and there 
are also many modern motels, in- 
cluding the new downtown Sun-n- 
Sand. As you near the old historical 
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city of Natchez, you may wish to 
stop at the Bellemont Motor Hotel. 
With 66 rooms—rates $4.00 and 
up—the Bellemont is a very good 
example of the excellent motor ho- 
tels you find through this part of 
the country. 

Original sections of the old 
Natchez Trace still remain, some of 
them cut deep in the clay bed by 
numberless feet tramping the path- 
way which cut nearly 500 miles 


| through the wilderness. After buf- 


falo hooves stamped out the original 
trails, and Indian moccasins con- 
nected them, white men risked their 
lives daring to travel this path that 
lay through deep forest and over 
rolling plain. Missionaries, traders, 
adventurers and_ finally 
post riders helped pound it into 
earth—and into American history. 
Pioneer settlers frequently called 
this a ‘“‘trace’—a word which in old 
French suggests its origin as a line 
of footprints or animal tracks. By 
1880, it became known as the Old 
Natchez Trace. 

In the early Nineteenth Century, 
flatboats by the scores floated down 
the Mississippi, carrying goods 
southward. As these bulky boats 
could not be poled against the cur- 
rent, once they drifted downstream 
they were usually scrapped and sold 
for lumber. ‘The boatmen needed 
a way to get back north, so the 
Natchez Trace became their high- 
way. 

Except in the vicinity of its 
northern and southern terminals, 
thé Trace was a gloomy, forested 
path, ideal for predatory bandits 
who made it their hunting grounds. 
A man who had pocketed his profits 
in New Orleans could sleep on 
the way back at an inn or tavern 
for fifteen cents a night, but his 
wallet and his life were at the 
mercy of land pirates who swarmed 
the area. 

For a full generation this road 
was the most heavily traveled—and 
thus the most important high- 
way—of the old southwest. It was 
also of great military importance. 
In 1803, when it appeared that 
France might refuse to surrender 
Louisiana as provided by the treaty, 
President Jefferson ordered the 


tke ; a 
Tennessee Militia to Natchez—the 
first military use of the ‘Trace. 
Later, during the War of 1812, Ten- 
nessee militia units were ordered - 
to Natchez, and on arrival, early in 
1813, received orders to disband. 
The commander, Andrew Jackson, 
refused to obey the order. He and 
his men marched home over the 
Natchez Trace. Because he shared 
their hardships on this march—and 
because during one of his Indian 
campaigns when, although wound- 
ed, he refused to stop fighting—his 
friends said that his will was like 
hickory: ‘‘easy to bend but hard to 
break.” Thereafter, he was admir- 
ingly called “Old Hickory.” 

It was on the old Natchez Trace 
that Aaron Burr was captured hid- 
ing in a Tennessee home. And it 
was on this historic trail that Cap- 
tain Meriwether Lewis, co-leader of 
the famed Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, which led the pioneers to the 
Pacific, was mysteriously slain. It 
was also along the Trace that the 
notorious Harpe brothers com- 
mitted most of their crimes. The 
Harpes never hesitated to kill but — 
were finally captured by outraged 
settlers who cut off the heads of 
two of the gang and set them on 
posts as a warning to other high- 
waymen. bras 

In 1801, the government secured 
permission to begin to improve the 
road from the Indians, and General 
James Wilkinson, commanding the 
United States Army in the: West, 
prepared the first map of the road. 

Entering the parkway at Ridge- 
land, six miles north of Jackson, 
Mississippi, today’s traveler notices 
the attractive graded road _and.wide 
right of way where places of his- 
torical interest are marked. Other 
signs direct visitors to trails lead- 
ing off to Indian mounds, inn and 
ferry sites, fortifications and natu- 
ral phenomena. There are miles of 
picnic grounds, recreational areas 
and swimming spots. There are 
trails to follow where moccasins 
once trod—and where imaginations 
conjure up ghosts of the Chickasaws 
and CGhoctaws who blazed these 
paths another world ago. 

For a sterling sidetrip through 
historic American land, ink*in the 
Natchez Trace on your next itin- 
erary. @ 
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‘ather Superior, with shaggy friend, welcomes guest to New Mexico's Holy Cross Retreat. 
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WEEKEND 
RETREAT 


BY JESSIE CALLAN KENNEDY 


N TRAVEL folders of New Mexico, 
much is written about the Fran- 
ciscans and the missions they 

built over 300 years ago. Little is 
said, however, about those who are 
maintaining this heritage today. 
Father Owen da Silva, O.F.M., a 
modern follower of St. Francis, may 
well typify men following in the 
footsteps of thetr predecessors. A 
pioneer in the modern retreat move- 
ment, which is another type of mis- 
sionary work, he has founded a new 

ission—called a retreat house— 
where laymen, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, may temporarily withdraw 
from the world to re-examine what 
Christianity means. 

This retreat house is not listed in 
the “Where to Spend the Weekend” 
booklets as not many tourists want 
to pause for the kind of retresh- 
ment that nourishes the soul, yet by 
word of mouth its popularity has 
spread. 

Instead of the usual weekend of 
strenuous recreation, my husband 
and I decided, in the language ol 
the Franciscans, to “make a re 
treat.”” Thus late one Friday alte1 
noon we reached Las Cruces, the 
“City of Crosses.” Four miles south 
east, following directions, we turned 
off the Old Mesilla Road at the 
sign of another cross. At the end 
of this private road, there before us 
sprawled a cluster of buildings, at 
first glance an ultra-modern motel. 

“Doesn't look much like a mon 
astery,” my husband said as he 
parked the car. 

The Holy Cross Retreat turned 
out to be a unique combination of 
both monastery and motel. 

In the rectangular enclosure we 
found the serenity of a cloister, and 
the simple lines of the original 
white-plastered hacienda are repeat- 
ed in the chapel, dining hall and 
office congregated around it on one 
side of the open court. Only partly 
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Curved Windows Enhance New Puerto Rico Inn 


UTE OL 


HE MODERN, eleven-story, 216- 
room hotel pictured above was 
recently opened in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, by the Hotel Corpora- 


tion of America, with the name of 
El Miramar Charterhouse. Pano- 
ramic views of San Juan and San- 
turce are offered from the air-con- 
ditioned rooms and suites of the ho- 
tel, many with uniquely curved glass 
windows. The inn has a variety of 
restaurants, cocktail lounges and 
recreational facilities while four 
public rooms are on tap for private 
parties, conventions, meetings and 
banquets. 

Located at the top, on the hotel’s 
eleventh floor, the Rib Room fea- 
tures views of the city’s metropolitan 
area through glass walls. Circular 
in shape, this dining room also has 
an observation point on its terrace 
and a landscaped garden. 

Main entrance to the hotel is on 
Avenida Olimpio—Olimpio being 
the historic name for the section of 
San Juan in which the E] Miramar 
Charterhouse is located, and the 
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name chosen for another dining 
room, El Olimpio, an irregularly 
shaped pavilion which straddles a 
pond surrounded by an oriental- 
style rock garden. The garden may 
be viewed from the dining room, the 
lobby, and both of the cocktail 
lounges. 

There is also a two-level under- 


‘ground parking area capable of ac- 


commodating 135 automobiles. 

Hotel Corporation of America 
will also operate three new hotels 
now in planning: in Boston, a 1,000- 
room hotel to be located in the 
Prudential Center; in Houston, a 
250-room hotel in the Cullen Cen- 
ter; and a 250-room hotel to be con- 
structed in Constitution Plaza in 
Hartford, Connecticut. Each will be 
known as the Hotel America. 

Within the past year, HCA has 
opened outside the continental lim- 
its of the United States the Carlton 
‘Tower in London (see Odds & Inns, 
this page) , the Hotel Quito in Ecua- 
dor and inns in Canada and Nassau, 
Bahamas. 


quired the 1,100-room Hawai-— 


EF: $21,500,000, Hilton has ac 


ian Village plus about 800 feet 
of unused Waikiki Beach frontage 


from Kaiser-Burns. The massive ho- | 
tel is a complex of nine buildings © 
and is but five years old, with 425 | 
rooms dating only from late last | 


year... Guests at the new diLido 


it 


Hotel in Miami Beach can qualify | 
for a discount savings booklet valid — 


in top shops along the newly con- | 


structed Lincoln Mall Road by stay- 
ing at the hotel a minimum of one” 
week. ... England’s tallest hotel, the 
HCA- -operated Carlton Tower, re- 
cently opened at Cadogan Place and 


Sloane Street in London with 328 


rooms in eighteen stories overlook-— 
ing the landscaped gardens of Cado- 
gan Place... . Kyoto Internationall 


Hotel now under construction in _ 


Japan’s ancient capital will open in” 


August with 300 rooms—both West- 


ern and Japanese style—in ten sto- - 


ries, plus a soda fountain, night 
club, travel bureau, beauty salon, 


dentist’s office and shopping center. | 
. Little Bay Hotel in Philipsburg, — 


St. Maarten, N.W.I., 
opened with 24 new cabins. . . 
Greeks are planning a new hotel to 
be built on Mount Olympos. .. . 
Port Royal Hotel, 


recently re- | 
| Che 


scheduled for | 


July opening in Southampton, Ber- : 


muda, will rise five stories, cost 
about $5,000,000, 


“airwall”’ partitions. . . Honolulu’s 
new Driftwood Hatels on Ala Mo- 
ana Boulevard has 72 studio suites, 


each with terrace. European Plan, | 
rates are $10.00 single, $14.00 dou-- 


ble, but the special Hawaiian Plan 
rate of $17.00 single, $21.00 double 
includes room, Continental break- 
fast and a self-drive car with unlim- 
ited mileage and insurance includ-— 
ed. ... Pan Am’s Intercontinental | 
ores Corp. will manage the Hotel - 
Indonesia, now being built in Dja- 
karta and slated for 1962 opening 
with 443 rooms in fourteen stories— 
which will make it the tallest build-— 
ing in Indonesia—four restaurants, 
pool, gardens, shops, etc. Each room 
will have its own balcony overlook- 
ing the capital city. 
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and have 204 - 
rooms, some of which will convert | 
to suites with the aid of moveable | 


: 
| 
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visible in a wing added to the old 
mansion are the blank outer walls 
of the monastery itself. The gar- 
den is enclosed on the other three 
sides by the U-shaped, two-story 
ranch-style guest house reminiscent 
of frontier days. Its balcony, sup- 
ported by wrought iron grills, 
forms a continuous colonnade lead- 
ing into all other buildings. 

' As at any weekend resort, we 
headed for the office and signed 
the register. At that, a smiling 
young brown-robed Brother ap- 
peared and showed us to our quar- 
ters. 

With the quick appraisal of 
travel-weary weekenders, we knew 
we would be comfortable in this 
large room with private bath. There 
was none of the austerity of a mon- 
astery cell we half expected. Done 
in soft colors from carpeting to bed- 
spreads, draperies and_ painted 
walls, it supplied every convenience. 
‘There was no TV, however. On the 
night table under an attractive 
lamp was the Bible—this the Douay 
version. 

At seven that evening a bell rang, 
calling us to dinner. Following 
others pouring from their rooms, 
we crossed the lawn to the dining 
hall. There to greet us was Father 
Owen. 


Introducing themselves at our 


table were a typical assortment of 
people seeking retreat: a man and 
his son from Albuquerque, the boy 
graduated from an eastern prep 
school and ready for college; an 
olive-complexioned girl from a near- 
by town; a dark-skinned youth 
from E] Paso. At other tables were 
47 cadets from an Air Force Base 
in Texas and the entire staff of 
workers from a youth center near 
the Mexican border. We were 74 in 
number, gathered from all parts of 
the Southwest for a “mixed re- 
treat,” not the usual one conducted 
for just men, women or married 
couples. 

An excellent dinner was served 
family style at each table, and our 
waiter was-the Franciscan guide of 
the afternoon. With our weekend 
companions we were enjoying our 
first conversation—and our last of 
the retreat. 
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Comfortable, motel-like rooms rather than monastery cells are maintained for all retreatants. 
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Expert Angler Nets a Mixed Bag of Saltwater Sport pe 


Heinz Ulrich 


2 America’s 
| Best Bay, 
Surf, and 


B Shoreline 
5 Fishing 


MERICA’s best bay, surf and 
A shoreline fishing is neatly de- 


scribed within the covers of 
Heinz Ulrich’s America’s Best Bay, 
Surf and Shoreline Fishing (A. S. 
Barnes and Co., New York; 240 
pages, illustrations; index) , a book 
that minimizes the usual great-fish- 
I-have-caught reminiscing and con- 
centrates on imparting detailed in- 
formation such as: 

“No. 6 to 9 stainless steel wire 
leader is the most important item 
on the tackle list; anything else 
would be sheared instantly by the 
fish’s teeth. Attached to the two to 
four feet of leader are 4/0 to 8/0 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


hooks. The reef fish can be taken 
on medium spinning gear with 12- 
to 20-pound test line. Farther off- 
SHOLERa a: 

Which is just a small portion 
of Ulrich’s expertise on when, where 
and how to catch barracuda. Why 
anyone wants to catch a fish of such 
fearsome dentition is a question 
best answered by psychiatrists, but 
if you’re funny that way, this vol- 
ume will tell you the gear, the place 
and the time for every shoreside 
species from amberjack through 
weakfish among the Atlantic and 
Gulf coast fishes, from bass (kelp) 
through saimon (silver) among the 
Pacific shore denizens. 

Best Bay, Surf and Shoreline Fish- 
ing, incidentally, is a definition as 
well as a title. Ulrich bypasses deep- 
water trolling in expensive charter 
boats for giant marlin to favor fish 
you can find by walking, wading 
or put-putting around ina little out- 
board skiff. Consequently, his book 
well warrants space in the tackle 
box or glove compartment of in- 
land anglers out to try their hand 
at sea fishing, or even experienced 
shoreline fishermen whose vacation 
is taking them out of the area of 
their own local knowledge. 

Advice on sites and seasons to seek 


‘the various species begins Part I: 


Guide of Coastal Fishing, which is 
further broken down by New Eng- 
land, New York and New Jersey, 
Middle Atlantic, Southern Atlantic, 


(_] Please send me America’s Best Bay, Surf and Shoreline F ishing 
ait the special Club membership price of $3.75 clothbound. 


Remittance is enclosed. 


Gulf, and Pacific states. Part IT 
Fundamentals on Popular Coastal 
Fish classifies the various prey in — 
alphabetical order, the “fundamen. 
tals’ of each fish being popular~ 
name, Latin name, other names, | 
size, description, area of activity, | 
baits, how fished, tackle, rig (line 
and hooks), edibility and Ulrich’s 
comments—which advise the bonito — 
angler, for instance, to keep the first | 
fish hooked on the line so the school 
will stay with him. : 

Part III: Atlantic and Gulf Spe- 
cies and Part IV: Pacific Species are 
the meat of this book, providing 
detailed information such. as was_ 
quoted earlier plus: opinions as to” 
fighting qualities and occasional 
anecdotes which have the virtue of - 
being pertinent. Some of Ulrich’s » 
opinions have a certain shock value, 
too. He has a high regard for the 
fighting ability of the cod-like pol- 
lack, and if you have always con- 
sidered the pompano to be note- 
worthy only for his incomparable 
flavor, listen to Ulrich observe: “All” 
in all, he is the toughest little fight- 
er in the ocean; ounce for ounce, 
no other fish compares with him.” 

A brief Part V: Basic and Ad- 
vanced Fishing covers techniques 
and gear and there is also an index, 
which in this alphabetically organ- 
ized book is probably unnecessary. 
Numerous line drawings and four- 
teen pages of black-and-white pic- 
tures enliven the text, but Heinz 
Ulrich can honestly boast that it 
is principally the extent and depth 
of his own knowledge that make 
this book the valuable volume it 
is.—K.G. 1 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon at left and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 
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‘Father Owen rose to welcome the 
retreatants and called attention to 
the folders at our places. Up at 
6:25, Mass, Meditations, meals by 
the bell and on the dot—prayers in- 
terspersed—the crowded day wound 
up with more prayers and Benedic- 
tion. This was not going to be a 
weekend lazing in the sun nor, for 
that matter, under the moon. 
“Lights Out’ was the order for 
10:00 p.m. 

And all this was to be in silence. 
How could we hold our tongues? 
Maybe for two nights, but for two 
whole days? However, everyone 
obeyed the order—everyone except 
my usually thoughtful and slow-to- 
speak partner. As if to make up for 
all lost time, he went on talking— 
that is, until shushed by looks from 
others. Later, we raised our voices 
only when called upon as a chorus 


> 
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During daily Mass, step by step explanation in 
English is given to accompany Latin liturgy. 


to join in prayers as a choir sings 
its responses. And as every rule has 
its exception, we found that if we 
had to unburden our thoughts we 
might speak to one of the fathers 
in private conference. 

By easy stages we were gently 
prodded into learning how to listen, 
think, see—in solitude of mind. For 
the first meditation we’ filed into 
the chapel. Here without question 
we accepted silence. Yet we were 
only novices at pondering. Father 
Owen, now the Retreat Master, be- 
gan to teach us to listen to the voice 
of God, each one standing alone 
before Him. 

The first morning we were startled 
awake by a loud knocking at our 
door. A low but firm voice said, 
“Benedicamus Domino.” There was 
another rap and a demand, “Let us 
bless the Lord.” 


East A frica’s wild game awatts you 


No newer travel fun than having rhino 
frisking gaily near your car. Safe, too. 
That’s East Africa for you. Plus the 
beauties of Nairobi... Kilimanjaro... 
the Mountains of the Moon... Zanzi- 
bar. Fascinating? It is. 

An East Africa tour is so easy. Mod- 
ern transportation by plane, train and 
car...excellent hotels... the world’s 
leading safari operators for hunting 
with gun or camera. 

Let us tell you about it in print and 
picture. Write immediately for color- 
ful, comprehensive brochures, Your 
Travel Agent has them also. 


See your Travel Agent or 
write Dept. TR 


East Africa 


w" Tourist Travel Association 


Representing these 4 great territories: 
KENYA - TANGANYIKA - UGANDA - ZANZIBAR 


6 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. or 
P. 0. Box 2013, Nairobi, Kenya, East Africa 


[Wanted | ne wari 
Men, women. Qualify for hundreds of fascinating, 
leisurely well-paid executive positions now open 
with luxurious Motel-Resorts coast-to-coast. Pick 
your own location, climate! No age limit. Employ- 


ment assistance! Experience unnecessary. Learn 
at home, spare time. 


FREE! “Resort-Mote! Opportunities” booklet Write- Dept. TC 
MOTEL MANAGERS TRAINING SCHOOL, 612 S Serrano, Los Angeles 5 


HOUSE BOAT |! 
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CRUISES 
LIVE and LAZE, RELAX 
. ENJOY 6 idyllic days 
on adventurous journey thru 
natural, unspoiled tropical 
Fla., including air boat and 
Sbanty Bout swamp buggy jaunts... 


‘ ONLY $125.50 covers all. 
Cruises, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 1628V, Ft. Myers, Fla. “Our 10th Year’? 


For illustrated de- 
scriptive folder on life 
aboard the ‘'Lazy 
Bones'' write 
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“Deo Gratias,” we called out, and 
heard the thumping at the next 
door. 

The bell rang while we were 
scrambling into our clothes. It was 
time for Mass. As one priest offered 
it on the altar, the Retreat Master 
explained it step by step in Eng- 
lish. At the places indicated in the 
missal, he led our responses. Vocal 
participation deepened our under- 
standing of the sacrifice of the Mass. 
And so it was with all our daily 
prayers. If they had become merely 
automatic mouthings, here they 
took on new meaning. 

As we gathered in the garden for 
the Rosary, Father Owen explained 
its origin and intent. Here at the 
retreat, one rosary took one circle 
around the garden. Two by two we 
followed and answered Father Owen 
as he told the beads hanging from 
his belt. 

In the afternoon, we traveled the 
Way of the Cross through the clois- 
tered corridor of the guest house, 
stopping to pray at each of the four- 


teen stations. These are represented 
by sculptured wall plaques which 
depict the scenes of Christ’s agoniz- 
ing journey from Gethsemane to 
Golgotha. Then later, still silent, 
we faced Father Owen as a body of 
inquiry when he opened the Ques- 
tion Box. Appearing anonymously 
on slips of paper, our questions 
ranged from serious to trivial and 
sometimes ridiculous. Father Owen 
was equal to the occasion and an- 
swered in kind, turning easily from 
his role of dogmatic instructor to 
that of dramatic critic of our foibles 
and faults. 

Walking about the grounds dur- 
ing the quiet hours between sched- 
uled exercises, we saw Franciscans 
tirelessly and cheerfully in action. 
The Brothers Building Crew with 
expert hands had built this retreat 
to take care of 100 laymen. Now the 
establishment—big business if it 
were in the competitive world—is 
manned and operated entirely by 
Franciscans. Here they work out 
their monastically disciplined lives, 
offering all their energies and tal- 
ents to God. At the same time, they 
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give the fruits of their labor to their 
fellow men. Each one has his own 
tasks, two or three jobs to be cov- 
ered in the day’s orderly routine. 
We watched them changing from 
one to the other on the hour. 

In farm clothes they came from. 
the fields and pecan orchards and 
disappeared behind the walls of the 
community house. Reappearing in 
brown garb, they were ready to cook 
and serve meals, to clean and pol- 
ish, help in the office, and act as 
acolytes in the chapel. 

At first, we couldn’t tell whether 
those in brown robes were novices, 
brothers or priests. From the san- 
dals on their feet to the cowls— 
hoods to us—about their necks, 
there was no mark of distinction. 
This was according to the rule of 
St. Francis, we had been told. When 
we inquired of a padre, he merely 
remarked, “If you see one who looks 
smart, he’s a brother.” But what- 
ever their status in the Order, they 
were equally concerned for us. 

Deo volente, my husband and I 
shall return to this spiritual sanc- 
tuary of New Mexico. @ 


| am planning a trip to 


and would like information on: 


Name 


Address 
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PLANE BUS 
SHIP TRAIN 
There will be 
leave and return 


Approximate amount of money | wish to spend 


Cayo Zones State 


TRAVELING SOMEWHERE? 


LET NTC HELP YOU PLAN YOUR TRIP 


The National Travel Club will provide motor trip routings and information on accommoda- 
tions as a service to its members. All requests for information should be made at least three 
weeks prior to the date of departure to allow for full processing. Please mail coupons to: 


Information Service Director, National Travel Club, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, -N. Y. 


| am going by car from 


HOTELS to 
PACKAGE TRIP 


in my party. | plan to via 


Name 


Address. 


| am planning to leave 


Yee a 7 one 2 State 


and would like a routing 
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aid when far — 
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Sa from a doctor begins 


with these 


general rules for | 
giving emergency 


treatment and seeking 


skilled help | 
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BY DR. COLTER RULE, author of A Traveler’s Guide to Good Health _ a 


one per cent of those trained in 


RAINING in First Aid is an im- 
Ah portant addition to travel lore. 
Give a quiet vote of apprecia- 
tion to the person, so trained, who is 
in your party. Indeed, if your travels 
are to take you off the beaten track 
into areas and on expeditions—hunt- 
“ing, fishing, mountain climbing— 
far from medical help, First Aid 
‘training for someone in the group is 
amust. The First Aider is trained to 
meet catastrophe but, even more 
important, he brings a welcome 
know-how to the art of living, in- 
cluding vacations and travel. 

The scope and meaning of First 
Aid has been greatly extended in 
recent years. Health promotion, in- 
cluding accident prevention, has be- 
‘come a main area of focus. Less than 


First Aid will ever be in a situation 
where their skill and judgment may 
save a life, but 100 per cent of them 
will, if the philosophy underlying 
First Aid has taken effect, add some- 
thing each day _ toward - safer, 
healthier, happier living. The per- 
son who notices that a stairway is 
poorly lighted and corrects this or 
who, almost unconsciously, keeps 


- household poisons or medicines out 
of the reach of children, is a more | 


useful First Aider than one whose 
talents are limited to splinting a 
fractured hip or applying a tour-— 
niquet. 

Safe driving is also part of First 
Aid. Remember this if you rent a car 
while abroad. 
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Mastery of First Aid implies a 
matter-of-fact, indeed, a warm and 
wholesome curiosity about the hu- 
man body and its workings, not just 
a yearning to be heroic. In fact, when 
heroism becomes necessary, a grave 
error in judgment often has already 
occurred. First Aid includes the 
study and avoidance of such errors. 

Minor accidents—cuts, sprains, 
burns--where the resultant disabil- 
ity is only for a few days, happen to 
one family in four every year. The 
prevention of these is the province 
of First Aid. Infants, children and 
young adults are most frequently 
involved. 

Che history of First Aid goes all 
the way back to the Bible and the 
Good Samaritan but officially it be- 
gan near the turn of the century as 
railroad accidents: and mine dis- 
asters called for organized knowl- 
edge to deal with catastrophe. This 
was before modern highways, auto- 
mobiles and modern medical ad- 
vances made hospitals and trained 
professionals as readily accessible 
as they are today. A change of em- 
phasis regarding the principles and 
techniques of First Aid was, there- 
fore, necessary. Naturally, on hunt- 
ing and fishing expeditions where 
medical help may be days away, or 
in preparation for catastrophe on a 
national scale, the old principles 
still apply. For those on vacation or 
for travelers generally, it is far more 
important to obtain professional 
help quickly than it is to know tech- 
niques of splinting and bandaging. 
Suppose, following a fall or an auto- 
mobile accident, a fractured limb is 
either obvious or suspected in the 
person involved. The person is 
breathing all right and severe bleed- 
ing has not occurred. In the old 
days when hours might elapse be- 
fore the patient could be taken to 
the hospital, the situation was dan- 
gerous—severe shock was almost to 
be expected before professional help 
could be obtained. With modern 
methods of communication—in the 
old days there might not have been a 
telephone—and transportation, the 
entire emphasis is on getting pro- 
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fessional help, the doctor or an am- 
bulance, and getting the patient to 
the hospital as quickly as possible. 
There are three—and only three 
—emergencies in the true sense of the 
word, cases where what you do be- 
fore the doctor arrives may mean the 
difference between life and death. 
These emergencies are: severe bleed- 
ing (hemorrhage), asphyxia (no 
air) and poisoning. We'll take these 
up in detail next month. Meanwhile 
there are a few general rules ob- 
served by trained First Aiders. 


Keep calm. Panic in an emergency 
situation is as bad as ignorance, 
maybe worse. Sit down for a mo- 
ment and collect your thoughts. If 
whiskey is available, take a stiff slug 
—it won’t make you an alcoholic. 
For better or worse you are the main 
link between the patient and life. 
Do the best you can but do it calm- 


ly. 


Call for help. Send anyone—friend or 
stranger. Sending more than one 
person for help is sensible. Too 
much help is better than none and 
if an extra ambulance or doctor ar- 
rives nothing has been lost. If you 
call a doctor on the phone be sure to 
tell him who and where you are. A 
colleague of mine told me at a re- 
cent medical meeting that he was 
awakened in the middle of the night 
by a woman who yelled over the 
phone, “Quick, my husband, he’s 
vomiting blood!”” Then she hung 
up. Unable to trace the call, not 
knowing the woman, the doctor was 
stymied. 


Give an accurate report. Often one 
word—‘‘Accident,” “Drowning,” 
“Poison’’—is enough to allow the 
doctor to take over questioning and 
direct you. Let him conclude the 
conversation and hang up, don’t you 
do it. 


Ed. Note: This is the first of a 
series of articles on First Aid as 
applied to the conditions of 
travel. With response to Travel 
Well so heartening, Dr. Rule 


solicits reports of experiences and 
suggestions of travelers which, 
passed along, would be helpful to 
readers. 


Po 
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Remove victim from danger. Fire, live” 
wire, water are such hazards, but- 
otherwise don’t move him until you * 
know the score. This applies to sit-— 


uations where fractures, shock or 
internal injuries may be present. It 


is incredible how often this rule is~ 


violated, even by those who should 


know better. The very sight of a’ 


fallen person seems to set off some 


primitive reflex to get him on his ~ 


feet again, much the way we scoop 


‘up a fallen child and say, “Upsy- — 


daisy.”” Such a tendency must be re- 


sisted in First Aid. Knee peste teas 


patient, instead, and gently restrain 
him if he struggles to get up. Tell 
him to lie quietly until you're cer- 
tain he’s all right. 


Don't give water lor any liquid) to an 


unconscious patient. The risk of its get- § 


ting in his lungs is great. Wait until 


the patient asks, or at least agrees to — 


it. 


Get the facts. Often this is simple: 


poison, drowning. In other cases— 
traffic accidents, falls, blows, and 


gunshot wounds—the degree of in- | 


jury is more difficult to determine. 
If the person is conscious, let him 
tell you what happened and where it 


hurts. Ask him to move his limbs a- 


little and ask him if it feels all right 
when he does. If he is unconscious 
or doesn’t respond to questions or 
stimulation such as gentle slapping 


on the face, for instance, you'll have 


to rely on other clues. Check for 
bleeding or flesh wounds, breathing, 
abnormal position of limbs. Don’t 
lift the patient to remove clothing 
but if bleeding is present find out 
where it’s coming from: Cut sleeve, 
trouser or dress until source of bleed- 
ing is clearly seen. 


Carry out urgent needs. Stop bleeding 
by pressure or, occasionally, tourni- 
quet. Give artificial respiration to 
eliminate swallowed poison by forc- 
ing fluids and inducing vomiting. 
We'll take up these in detail, along 
with the treatment of “shock” in a 
forthcoming issue. 


Finally, don't chatter with bystanders. 
Chase them away and stay with the 
patient, if only to hold his hand and 
reassure him. Save narration for a 
future day by the fireside. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


CLUB OBJECTIVES: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on: travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
_ development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and 
our wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish 


a closer “relationship between all peoples in order 


to secure lasting peace throughout the world. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Italian Centennial 


HROUGHOUT 1961, Italy will be cele- 
ns, her 100th anniversary as an 
independent, unified nation. Salut- 
ing the occasion will be many events 
across America as well as ones in Italy 
herself. There, one of the major attrac- 


ie tions will be the International Floricul- 


tural Exhibition in Turin from April 28 


to June 15. Flowers from all the world 


will brighten amusement areas, regattas 
and pageants. Slightly overlapping this 
colorful occurrence will be the Interna- 
tional Labor Exposition from May to 
October, with an official U.S. exhibit 
showing various technological develop- 
ments, and many American business firms 
participating. 

Around. the United States, scores of 
Salutes to Italy will take place, including, 
for example, gala balls in Washington, 
Philadelphia and New York, plus various 
special concerts, art exhibits, dinners and 
commemorative programs. In cities such 
as Newark and Cleveland, Boys Towns of 
Italy will hold appropriate, entertaining 


evenings. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


While America happily congratulates 
Italy on her anniversary, TRAVELERS in 
particular may well wish to pause a mo- 
ment to pay homage to that land’s great 
explorers who so courageously sought new 
horizons and pioneered access to new 
worlds. Their primitive paths have been 
retraced a thousand times, today. in quick. 
and kingly comfort. And the convictions 
of such men as Columbus revealed not 
only fresh fields but also how closely all 
men were really bound together on this 
small globe. @ 


Nb 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


‘In my opinion the following person is eligible to 
join the National Travel Club: 


Oop LS iS Saree 
ADDRESS__ 
CITY. 


(ON ih a 


' 
, : a 


Name of 
Nominating Member: 


NAMES 


ADDRESS. 


Membership No. 
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ROM AROUND America, ballot : 
cast by travel editors, trams- — 
portation officials and other ~ 
industry leaders for the Seventh — 
Annual Mr. Travel Award have 
marked up a majority for Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche. 

Since 1957, Dr. Bunche has had 
the title of Under-Secretary for Spe- 
cial Political Affairs with the United | 
Natiens. Well ahead of 1957, how- 
ever, he served in various capacities 
with the UN, participating in 
numerous conferences of inter- 
national scope concerning atomic 
energy and coping with problems 
of the Near East such as the Suez 
crisis, among other tasks. During 
1960, he flew to many foreign lands, 
including the Congo, to aid in eas- 
ing or ending emergencies. His 
efforts in the cause of international 
amity have earned him numerous 
awards, including the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1950. ine 

Born in: Detroit in 1904, he re- 
ceived his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
at Harvard but later completed 
work at such widespread institu- 
tions as Northwestern, the London 
School of ‘Economics and the Uni- 
versity of Cape Town. 

As the new Mr. Travel, the dis- 
tinguished Dr. Bunche follows 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
last year’s winner. Other recipients 
of the Award, in order, were the 
late Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
performer Danny Kaye, Richard M. 
Nixon when Vice President, and 
explorer Lowell Thomas. | } 


Li Mr. Travel Award Qualifications 
ea Be an American citizen who has traveled 
extensively for either business or 


pleasure or a combination of both during 


IVES ri UA the year for which this Award is made; 


Add to the respect and esteem for 
American institutions and culture by his 


personal demeanor during his travels; 


Help further the cause of world peace 
and mutual understanding among nations 


and individuals as a result of his travels. 
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TRAVEL MARKET PLACE. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MART 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color Slides on 
approval. Everything from Paris night life to the 
Kremlin. Forty-two exclusive slides of Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play. Send 25¢ for 4-color catalog 
of thousands of 35mm slides, including title and 
map slides. Wolfe Worldwide Films, Dept. 231, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35mm COLOR 
SLIDES by Professionals. Europe—Cities, Interiors 
of Famous Cathedrals, Museums, Castles, Famous 
Paintings. Also India, Morocco, Mexico, etc. IIlus- 
trated Catalog 15¢ (deductible), ALSO... 


POPE JOHN XXIII, GREATEST EUROPEAN 
SHRINES—Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, etc. Washing- 
ton Shrine. Rome, Vatican, Interiors of Roman 
Basilicas. Holy Land—complete coverage. Exclusive 
Interiors, Life of Christ, Famous Madonnas, etc. 84- 
page Illustrated Catalog ''TR'' 25¢ (deductible 
from first order). Argo Slides, 116 Nassau, New 
York 38, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES & 35MM SLIDES. Beau- 
tiful 8mm—l16mm color movies. Free catalog. Ex- 
clusive! Colorful scenic, travel, map, and comic 
title slides. Free lists. COLONIAL, 247-T, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


BAD WEATHER . .. LOST CAMERA... NO 
FILM??? No matter what your reason for missing 
those precious shots on your last wonderful trip... 
they can be replaced. The new 70 multipaged de- 
scriptive catalog of the wonder spots around the 
world is ready. Send 25¢ in coin, for catalog and 
free sample slide. ATKINS TRAVEL SLIDES, DEPT. 
"“T'' 2045 Balboa St., San Francisco 21, Calif. 


FLIGHTSEEING TOUR AROUND WORLD: 67 days, 
including Middle East, $2995. South Seas and Russia 
extensions. SAS FLIGHTSEEING TOUR, 3936 
STRANDWAY, SAN DIEGO 8, CALIFORNIA. 


YANKEE'S SAILING 'ROUND-THE-WORLD 
AGAIN! 96-ft. brigantine departs July 1, 1961, on 
fifth voyage to South Pacific, the Orient, Africa, 
and 'round-the-hern to South America, West Indies. 
Illustrated brochure on request. WINDJAMMER 
CRUISES, INC., P.O. Box 1051-TC, Miami Beach 
39, Fla. JE 2-3407. 


CONFIDENTIAL GUIDE to Copenhagen, Hamburg, 
Barcelona, many others. Bars, hotels, companion- 
ship, etc. Don't be a tourist! Be in the know! $2.00. 
Reagan, P.O. Box 2423, Las Vegas, Nevada. 


MAGNIFICENT MAJORCA! Last true island para- 
dise. Cheap, luxurious, beautiful, welcoming, warm, 
civilized, safe. Beats Mexico. Complete personalized 
report. Retirement or visit. Save hundreds from 
inspiration to your sunny, Mediterranean seaside 
villa. Send $2.00. BRADLEY SMITH, APARTADO 
484, PALMA, MAJORCA, SPAIN. 


FREIGHTER TRAVELERS and those who would like 
to be are invited to join us. Dues $5.00 year include 
information service and monthly Club bulletin. 
Write for sample copy. FREIGHTER TRAVEL 
CLUB, Caldwell, Idaho. 


RESORT MART 


FREE title slide with your own name. Color illus- 
trated, color slide catalog; 10¢ handling charge. 
INTER-AMERICAN FEATURES, JENKINTOWN 
20, PENNA. 


KODACOLOR FILM developed and 8 prints—$2.69; 
12—$3.69. Kodachrome Film Eastman processed, 
slides mounted, 20—$1.75; 36—$2.90. Exceedingly 
high quality. Free Film Mailers. WILLARD PHOTO 
SERVICE, BOX 2553X, Cleveland, Ohio. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—finest quality; all West- 
ern Europe, Russia, Turkey, Mexico, Alaska, Amer- 
ica, National Parks, 16 m/m, 8 m/m. For serious 
traveler photographers the best at reasonable 
prices. Minimum $25. DOUGLAS PRODUCTIONS, 
Box T664, The Silver City, Meriden, Connecticut, 


ALASKA COLOR SLIDES. Wildlife (moose, cari- 
bou, sheep, etc.), scenic native life, etc. Send $1.00 
for 3 sample slides & catalog. CO-OP PHOTO 
SHOP, Box 1308, Fairbanks, Alaska. 


TRAVEL AND TOURS MART 


WAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS—Wilderness trips—hiking 
or riding. Year around activities at moderate 
prices with experienced organization. Visit Cali- 
fornia Sierra Nevada, Arizona Havasu Canyon 
and Chiricahua Mountains, Carmel back country 
and Mexico. Couples, families, groups—many come 
alone, make lasting friends. For details Box 45, 
Berkeley 1, Calif. 
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VOYAGEUR'S LODGE—N.W. Ontario. Clearwater 
(Burditt) Lake. American-Housekeeping. Walleye- 
Bass-Pike-Trout-Muskie, Folder. EMO—ONTARIO, 
CANADA. 


RESORT OWNERS: The most ''Vacation Minded'' 
group in the United States are TRAVEL readers. 
Over 920,000 adults will read what you have to 
offer. A 20 word ad in our RESORT MART costs but 
$15.00 per month. Closing date—6é weeks prior to 
date of issue. Mail advertising copy and check or 
money order to: TRAVEL, Resort Section, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


MISCELLANY MART 


CW-2 IMPORT-Export opportunity, profitable, 
world-wide mail-order business from home without 
capital; or travel abroad. Established world trader 
ships instructions for no-risk examination. Ex- 
perience Unnecessary. Free details. MELLINGER, 
T833, Los Angeles 24. 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS—Complete, exclusive re- 
port—all occupations—Sixty countries. Only $1.00. 
Money-back guarantee. Hill International Publi- 
cations, P.O. Box 26-T, Massapequa Park, N. Y. 


TOTE BAG (CARRY ALL)—made of strong rub- 
berized material in attractive Scotch plaid designs. 
Ideal for beach use, shopping, school, gym; has 
many other utility purposes. 16” x 12” x 6”; $2.95. 
ALSO... 


» 


FUTURAMIC LIGHTER Beautifully designed mod- 
ern lighter, As attractive and glamorous as a 
modern lipstick case! Fully automatic, simply 
squeeze to light. Windproof, lights in any weather. 
Gold color finish. 234” long. $1.50. ASTORIA 
SUPPLY CO., 43-49 41st Street, Long Island 
City 4, New York. 


POSTPAID PERSONALIZED STATIONERY. 100 
sheets, 100 envelopes, 100 postal notes $2.95. Free 
gift catalog. SULTANA, 5 South 18th, Philadel- 
phia 3, Penna. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the ''TRAVEL 
MARKET PLACE'', you can appreciate that 
more than 920,000 others will read it. If you 
have an item, or service fo sell, try the resultful 
‘'MARKET PLACE''. Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 51th 
Street, N. Y. 19, N.Y. 

RATES: 75¢ per word. Minimum of 20 words. 
10% discount on 6 consecutive insertions. 20% 
discount on 12 consecutive insertions. Advance 
payment required. Issued 25th of preceding 
month. Forms close 6 weeks preceding date 
of issue. 

Although , every reasonable precaution is 
taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, 
TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for mis- 
understandings arising from any purchase or 
Pande any articles or services herein adver- 
tised. 


""WE CAN NEVER PAY" 


A doctor from one of New York's voluntary 
hospitals, while visiting a small Canadian vil- 
lage, was asked to look at a youngster who 
had been in constant pain for several months. 
He looked and the boy was .immediately 
brought to New York for surgery. Eleven days 
after the operation he walked without pain. 
A few months later, the hospital received a 
letter from the people of the village containing. 
a check for $202. i 


The letter said in part, ''We realize we can 
never pay your hospital for all that you did for 
one of our children, but we thought this money 
might help you do the same thing for some 
other child somewhere.'' Send a check to 
United Hospital Fund, 3 East Fifty-fourth 
Street, New York 22. 


DON'T BE AN OSTRICH. There's no need to be 
morbid about mental illness. But don't be an 
ostrich. This warning comes from the National 
Association for Mental Health with the advice ‘'to 
accept the fact of mental illness as you would any 
sickness.'' In the collective term ''mental illness‘ 
there are many kinds of sicknesses ranging from 
mild emotional disturbances to severe mental dis- 
orders. The sooner a mental or emotional disorder 
is properly treated, the better the chances of early 
recovery, says the NAMH. And remember this: Your 
mental health association is there to guide you to 
the proper treatment, in case of need. National 
Assoc. for Mental Health. 
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Brief News Bulletins From Around The World 


BRAZIL-CALIF. HOPS DEBUT 
New, 6,880-mile Pan Am 
DC-8C jetliner flights be- 

tween California, Brazil 
operate twice weekly in 
both directions, depart 
San Francisco Tues/Thurs 
at 6 a.m., leave Los 
Angeles at 8 a.m., stop at 
Guatemala City at 2:25 
pem., arrive Panama at 
6:55 p.m., reach Rio de 
Janeiro at 4:30 p.m., con- 
tinue for 45 min. to Sao 
Paulo. Return hops leave 
Sao Paulo Wed/Fri. 


SEAGOERS CAN SWAP SHIPS 
Major Pacific passenger 
lines—American President, 
Matson, P & O-Orient, have 
okayed interchange of 
tickets, enabling travel- 
ers to sail out on ships 
of one company, return by 
vessel of another at fares 
previously available only 
when roundtripping aboard 
craft of same firm. Pact 
also lets travelers make 
longer stopovers in South 
Pacific or Orient ports. 


PORTLAND EYES ROSY JUNE 

Portland, Ore., Rose 
Festival will be staged 
June 2-11, feature 3 giant 
parades, Queen coronation, 
evening entertainment 
Spectaculars, rose show, 
art festival, sailing re- 
gattas, ski tournament: at 
Mt. Hood, other activi- 
ties. 


INDIANS JET TO TOKYO 

New hops between Bombay, 
Tokyo by Air-India Boeing 
707 Intercontinentals jet 
weekly via Calcutta, 
Bangkok, Hong Kong with 
flying time of 12 hrs., 
55 min. : 
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ZIM FUNNELS TO FUNCHAL 

Zim Lines has begun reg= 
ular passenger service on 
year-round basis between 
NYC and Funchal, Madeira. 
Liners Zion, Israel op- 
erate on every-third-week 
schedule from U.S. for 
Madeira, Mediterranean 
ports, Israel. Funchal is 
reached 7 days out of NYC. 
Fares to Madeira range 
from $200 to $300 in tour- 
ist, $365 to $440 in first 
class during thrift sea- 
son. Rates lift slightly 
during summer: April 15- 
Aug. 22. Each craft accom-= 
modates 300 passengers in 
outside staterooms, has 
pool, stabilizers. 


NAGS HEAD FOR HALTERS 

Annual wild pony round-= 
up at Chincoteague, Va., 
is slated for July 26, 27 
with accompanying Fire- 
man's Carnival conducted 
throughout last 2 weeks of 
month. Ponies are cor- 
ralled July 26, auctioned 
on 27th. 


CA SCRAMBLES DISHES 

On its jet flights be- 
tween Los Angeles, Denver, 
Chicago, Continental Air- 
lines now boasts menu it 
calls Polynesian: Chinese 
barbecued ribs, Japanese 
rumaki, Cantonese shrimp, 
bamboo shoots, Chinese 
vegetables, sesame wafers, 
fortune cookies. 


TURANDOT TOPS VIENNA FEST 
Vienna Festival May 27- 

June 25 will feature new 

production of Puccini's 


Turandot, music of Strauss, 


Lizst plus performances by 
London's Old Vic Co., 
others. 


TOKYO-PARIS JETS AHEAD 

On June 1, Japan Air | 
Lines plans inauguration 
of twice-weekly DC-8C jet-— 
liner Tokyo-Paris flights 
via North Pole, with 
Anchorage, Copenhagen, 
London as ports of call. 
Line has opened new of- 
fices in Copenhagen, 
Paris, Rome, Hamburg, Dus- 
seldorf, Frankfurt, Lon-= 
don, plans another Japan- 
Europe connection via 
India in late 1961 using 
Convair 880-22M jets. 
Over-the-Pole flights will 
have Air France steward to 
aid Japanese crews in 
preparation of French 
foods in exchange for JAL 
providing Japanese stew- 
ardesses for Air France 
polar hops between Paris, 
Tokyo. 


SANTA RETURNS 

Grace Line's 28-yr.-old 
Santa Rosa, retired 2 yrs. 
ago when new Santa Rosa 
took her place in Carib- 
bean cruise service, has 
been sold to Typaldos 
Bros. Steamship Co. of 
Greece for undisclosed 
sum. Old vessel weighs 
9,237 tons, iS expected 
to be re-named, sail on 
Mediterranean cruises out 
of Piraeus. 


NEW DA VINCI UNVEILED 

New, $50,000,000 Leonar- 
do da Vinei Airport at 
Fiumicino has supplanted © 
Ciampino Airport as Rome's 
international field. Da 
Vinci has runway 13,000 
ft. Long by 200 ft.) wide 
plus second strip 6,800 
ft. long. Ciampino now 
handles just domestic 
hops. 


GUIDE BRIEFS CAMPERS 

Third edition of Family 
Camping Directory just 
published costs $2.00, is 
available at sporting 
goods, camp equipment 
dealers, lists names, 
locations of more than 
5,000 public, private 
grounds, pinpoints them on 
Rand McNally maps. Charts 
detail data such as dis- 
tance from nearest town, 
size of campground, number 
Ofetent Sites, season, 
limit of stay, presence of 
tables, toilets, sports 
facilities, etc. 


EAGLE FLIES MIAMI-LONDON 

First one-plane service 
between Miami, London was 
recently inaugurated by 
Cunard Eagle Airways fly- 
ing Bristol Britannias. 
Run, via Nassau, Bermuda, 
with no change of plane, 
takes 12 hrs., but stop- 
over privileges are avail- 
able. 


STOCKHOLM FEST FARE SET 
Van Cliburn will play 
Tchaichovsky's piano con- 
certo, Birgit Nilsson sing 

in Don Giovanni at 1961 
Stockholm Festival June 
4-16. Also featured will 
be Leningrad Symphony 
Orchestra, pianist 
Claudio Arrau, other 
operas, performers. Event 
is part of Scandinavian 
Festival, with other pro- 
grams to be staged in 
Copenhagen, Bergen, 
Helsinki. 


FINNS FLOAT RENT-A-BOATS 
New Avis Rent-A-Car of- 
fices in Finland's Hel- 
Sinki, Turku, Tampere rent 
Volkswagens, Peugeots, 
Citroens for road travel 
plus cabin cruisers for 
exploring country's many 
inland waterways or rugged 
coastline. For auto trips, 
English-speaking chauf- 
feurs, guides are also 
available. Daily rates 
vary from $9.50 to $15.80 
depending on type of car. 
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AMBASSADOR ROUTE REVEALED 
American Export Line's 
new 11,000=-ton, air-condi- 
tioned, 12-passenger car- 
go-liner Export Ambassador 
has begun sailings between 

NYC, Western Mediterra- 
nean, Adriatic ports. Line 
will shortly send sister= 
ships Export Adventurer, 
Agent, Aide on fortnightly 
sailings to such ports as 
Cadiz, Marseilles, Venice, 
Rijeka, Leghorn. 


ORE. CAVES GET LIFT 

Sea Lion Caves, near 
Florence, Ore., previously 
reached only by cliff 
trail with enclosed stair- 
way, are receiving instal- 
lation of elevator cut 
through 200) ft. ots solid 
rock. With capacity of 20 
passengers, elevator will 
provide direct transporta- 
tion from visitor's center 
enabling guests to see sea 
lions’ natural habitat. 


EUROPE THRUWAY HAILED 
French, Belgian gov'ts 
have agreed to build giant 
superhighway linking Paris 

with Brussels, bypassing 
all large, congested popu- 
lation centers en route in 
shortest possible road 
distance between 2 capi- 
Las. Construet moneda 
planned for completion by 
1964. 


FLA. BAYWAY UNDERWAY 
Now under construction 


in Florida, $8,700,000 
Pinellas Bayway will put 
15.2 miles of 2-lane high- 
way containing 5 bridges 
into Boca Ciega Bay to 
connect St. Petersburg, 
island city of St. Peters- 
burg Beach with Mullet 
Key, which fronts Gulf of 
Mexico, by January, 1962. 


YANK-REB CLASH RESTAGED 
Civil War Battle of Lex- 
ington, Mo., also dubbed 
Battle of the Hempbales, 
will be refought May 18 
on original battlefield, 
now one of state parks. 
More than 1,000 combatants 
will participate, includ- 
ing contingents from Went- 
worth Military Academy, 
Army, Nat'l Guard units, 
ROTC personnel. Preceding 
battle will be Civil War 
parade. 


EUROPE-S.A. FARES FALL 
New reduced fares on 
economy-class flights be- 
tween Europe, South Amer- 
ica will go into effect as 
soon aS gov'tS approve, 
will cut jet rate for 
Paris-Rio run from $540 
to $410, make similar 
slashes from other Euro- 
pean points to Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, — 
Uruguay. 


—_—— 


BUSINESS, GOV'T BEGIN DRIVE FOR UPPING TRAVEL TO U.S. 
Scandinavian Airlines, with American, Eastern, 


Western airlines, 


Greyhound Bus Lines, 


Sheraton Hotels 


Corp., is beginning major effort in March to persuade 
more Europeans to visit U.S. Firms are launching 
workshops to train foreign travel personnel through 


displays, speeches, films with aid of Nat'l Assoc. of 
Travel Organizations. NATO experts cite, as induce- 
ments to foreign tourists, that U.S. hotel rates are 
comparable to many European resorts, that U.S. 
domestic air transportation is often as much as 50% 
less than inter-European fares. New bill in Senate 
hopper offered by Sen. Magnuson of Washington would 
set up Office of Int'l Travel in Commerce Dept., with 
budget of $5,000,000 yearly. to advertise U.S. tourism 
abroad. Approximately one-third of much-debated 
balance of payments deficit during 1960 was made of 
travel dollar gap—difference in amount spent by U.S. 
tourists overseas compared to that spent by visitors 
11. Ss 
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-CHURCH JOINS NAT'L PARK 


St. Joseph's Roman Cath- 
olic Church in Philadel- 


~ phia is to be included in 


Independence Nat'l Histor- 


-ical Park, which preserves 


Sites important in early 
U.S. history. Land adja- 
cent to St. Joseph's will 
come under Park Service 
while edifice itself, 
which dates from 1732, 
will remain independently 
in "continued use, without 
LlimataLvon or control. for 
customary church pur- 
poses." In northwestern 
New Mexico, 3,600 acres of 
Atomic Energy Commission 
lands have been trans- 
ferred to Bandelier Nat'l 
Monument to protect vari- 


‘ous unexcavated Indian 


ruins. 


AUSSIES AX TRAVELER TAX 
Australian gov't has 

Shelved sales taxes on all 
purchases made by tourists 
departing by ship. Rake 
off for shoppers ranges to 
25% on precious stones, to 
12%% on woolens, leather 
goods. To benefit, visi- 
tors merely produce pass- 
ports or other evidence of 
onward travel, fill in ~ 
short form declaring price 


of article purchased plus 


date they plan to depart 
Australia. Goods are then 
delivered directly to 
ship. 


MANSION MAGAZINE OUT 
Ninth annual edition of 
British=-published Historic 

Houses and Castles costs 
60¢ from Index Publishers, 

ude oveVLGLOria’ St. 
London, S.W.1, contains 
full details of English, 
S. Ireland houses, gar- 
dens open to public, 
lists more than 700 such 
sites with data regarding 
opening times, admission 
charges, transportation, 
catering facilities plus 
250 illustrations, 2-page 
scale map, special fea- 
ture on properties seen 
by appointment only. 
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KIEL-OSLO FERRY TO BOW 

In May, 7,500-ton pas- 
senger/auto ferry Crown 
Prince Harald will inaugu- 
rate thrice-weekly sail- 
ings in both directions on 
Oslo, Norway, to Kiel, 
Germany, run. Voyage of 19 
hrsSeawi lk Cuties brs. trom 
fastest train time, at 
least one day from best 
auto time. Harald has fin 
stabilizers, carries 120 
cars, 513 passengers in 
Single or double cabins 
plus sleeperette section 
with airplane-type reclin- 
ing seats. Deluxe suites 
will also be available. 
Passenger fares, including 
berth, begin at $21.00 in 
first class, $14.00 tour- 
ist. Rates for autos are 
pegged at $11.00-$17.00. 


OREGON BOARDS WILL, BEN 

For 2lst season of Ash- 
land, Ore., Shakespeare 
Festival, performances of 
Bard's Midsummer Night's 
Drean, Alis Well » Henry. 
Iv Part I, Hamlet, will be 
supplemented by staging of 
contemporary Elizabethan 
Ben Jonson's The 
Alchemist. Series will run 
42 consecutive nights from 
July 24 to Sept. 3 with 
Single seats $1.20 to 
$3.20, children's tickets 
60¢ to $1.60. Plays are 
presented in open-air 
Elizabethan-type theatre 
with multi-level stages, 
no intermissions or scene 
breaks interrupting ac- 
tion. 


MORMACLAKE LAUNCHED 
Moore-McCormack Lines 
launched latest in series 

of new passenger-cargo 
liners recently at Ches- 
ter, Pa., when Mormaclake 
went afloat. Vessel has 
fully air-conditioned liv- 
ing quarters for 12 pas- 
sengers—all room with 
private showers, lava- 
tories—plus passenger 
lounge, Swimming pool. 
Ship will sail from Great 
Lakes ports. 


880 SETS NEW RECORD 


Convair's 615-m.p.h. 880 
jetliner entered domestic 
airline service setting 
unofficial speed records. 
Fast craft can cruise at 
40,000 ft. with 97 pas- 
sengers in both first, 
tourist class, has already 
been adopted by TWA for 
routes to some 16 cities, 
by Northeast for many 
Eastern seaboard flights. 
Alaska Airlines will fly 
one on Seattle-Fairbanks= 
Anchorage run and Japan 
Air Line plans July entry 
of 880-22M (with speed 
upped to 622 m.p.h.) on 
Southeast ASian network 
out.of Tokyo. Plane is 
specially designed for 
medium-range flights, can 
operate from fields by- 
passed by bigger, slower 
jets. 


----BUT 990 WILL BE FASTER 


Recently test-flown Con- 


vair 990 jet, debuting 
this year, hits 640 m.p.h. 
—at edge of sound—cut- 
ting transcontinental time 
by aS much as 45 min. 
American Airlines, Swiss-— 
air, SAS, Real of Brazil 
have ordered plane—which 
can cart 121 passengers. 
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Limes Aft... 


Reverential Reader 


Dear Sirs: 

TRAVEL is the best magazine ever to 
come off the press. We get about every 
popular magazine that ‘there is going 
and TRAVEL so outshines all of them that 
there is no comparison. When IJ get it, I 
immediately sit down and read every 
word in it and most of the time I read it 
at least two times. The issue concerning 
Mexico (TraveL, November, 1960) is 
filed away with all of my treasures and 
important papers. 

Rev. J. Robert Griffin 
Hyndsville, New York 


Start Stopovers 


Dear Sirs: 

TRAVEL magazine has improved con- 
siderably in the last year, Please give 
us in each issue your choice of ten good 
stopovers as per the Florida article 
(Pleasure Potpourri, TRAVEL, Decem- 
ber, 1960). 

John A. Gallogly, M.D. 


Jackson, Mississippi 


Puncture Problem 
Dear Sirs: 

I would like to know if you have done 
anything—or can do anything—to have 
rescinded the rule that a citizen has to 
be vaccinated every three years if he 
wants to travel anywhere outside the 
United States except to Canada? In 1931 
I went to seven countries in Europe and 
had no vaccinations. At present I under- 
stand no country in Europe requires 
vaccination, but even a U.S. citizen with 
a passport cannot return to the U.S, 
unless he has a vaccination certificate 
issued within three years. If it is not 
necessary to be vaccinated to go to 
Canada, or within European countries, 
why it is required by the United States? 

Ernest Hartford 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


Kindly Greetings 


Dear Sirs: 

TraveL for November brings delight- 
ful memories of those glorious vistas 
beyond the Rio Grande, and a land of 
kindly greetings, extreme courtesy and 
genuine hospitality. 

Ora Lee Griggs 
Carlsbad, Texas 


Collapsible SPORT GLASSES 


with Imported 2.7 polished Lenses 


FOLDS TO 
POCKET SIZE 


$ aS 
NOW 


® Imported precision ground lenses. 
e Each pair is leather covered. 

@ Case 4"x21/2"x11/16" closed. 

e Fingertip center focus. 
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Get more enjoyment from every event—hunting, fishing, 
traveling—or for the theatre. Slips into your pocket. 


| ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. T-3 
43-49 41st Street, Long Island City 4, N.Y. | 
j Please send me ( ) sport glasses @ $3.98 | 


U SNAINE: cece ee ee ee ee ee | 
| ADDRESS chara ation ame 
lL Clry.n ska ee ZONES STA | 


/ 
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Corrida Condemned 


Dear Sirs: 

I have read in your November, 1960, 
issue the article Brave Bulls and Timid 
Tourists by Roy W. Nickerson. Mr. 
Nickerson’s subject is timely, but his 
treatment of it is not worthy of your 
magazine. . . . Thousands cheered in 
Roman arenas. Millions applauded the 
Nazi solution to the Jewish problem. I 
hope millions of enlightened Americans 
will continue to repudiate bullfighting 
and will ‘also travel farther along the 
road toward outlawing hunting for sport. 

Hope Sawyer Buyukmihci 
Franklinville, New Jersey 


: 


——— 


“1 hear you do quite a bit of 
travel by air, Mr. Johnson.” 


PUZZLE ANSWER 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


26-27: French Government Tourist Office. 28: 
top left, French Government Tourist Office; 
top right & bottom, Spanish National Tourist 
Department. 29: Spanish National Tourist De- 
partment. 31-33: Author. 35: British Embassy 
Information Office. 36: top, Reni Photos; cen- 
ter, Washington Home for Incurables; bot- 
tom, British Embassy Information Office. 37: 
Davis Studio. 38, 40: German Tourist Informa- 
tion Office. 42: India Government Tourist Of- 
fice. 45: Author. 47: Pan American World Air- 
ways. 48-49: National Park Service. 51, 53, 55: 
ace 60: United Nations Source Materials 
nit. 
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FOR MEMBERS 
OF 
THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


TRAVEL BAG | NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUS 


Members of the National Travel Club can now have their own travel | 50 West 57 St. 
bag. One that will aid them oe eneaeh Recognition of members New York 19, N. Y. 

y hotel clerks, airline-ticket agents and others will assure the holder 
of fast courteous attention. This striking bag is made of Vinyl. The |! er HARBIN $1.50 tach 
smooth operating zipper assures you that the contents will be com- 
ae protected within the perfectly waterproof bag, Measuring a 

ull 6 by 8 by 14 inches makes the bag ideal for the many necessary 
items travelers must keep handy. This rich-looking unit is available 
to club members for the modest price of $1.50. This offer is good 
only in the United States. 


CARAVAN TOURS. 


11 and 12 COUNTRIES 


ENGLAND e HOLLAND e BELGIUM e LUXEMBOURG : 
GERMANY e SWITZERLAND e ‘LIECHTENSTEIN e¢ AUSTRIA::- : All 
ITALY ¢ MONTE CARLO ¢ FRENCH RIVIERA, e FRANCE 4 , yl a 


Also, tours including Scotland or Ireland 


Europe. ..a fairyland of adventure! Discover the enchant- 
ment of each country . . . colorful European traditions, 
ancient capitals, historic landmarks, quaint old towns 
with picturesque streets’ and houses, famous cathedrals, 
magnificent castles rich in legend, breath-taking lakes 
surrounded by majestic snow-capped mountains. 


These Caravan European Grand Tours are All First Class 
in Europe and Personally Escorted—All Expense includ- 
ing round trip tourist steamship or economy jet fare. 
Later return if desired. 


Several Caravan ‘fours, departures’ weekly from New 
York, March thru November on Famous Luxury Liners 
or Jets: Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, S.S. United States, 
S.S. Statendam, S.S. Rotterdam, Empress of Canada, S.S. 
Flandre, S.S. Hanseatic—Pan American, BOAC, Sabena, 
KLM, Air France, Alitalia} Irish Air Lines. Special 3-Week 
Jet Tours also available. 


Some of the Special Attractions and Evening 

Entertainments included on Caravan Tours: 
London—performance at Palladium Theatre; Madame 
Tussaud’s Waxworks Museum . . . Amsterdam—world 
famous “Five Flies’? restaurant; scenic tour via canal 
motorlaunch . . . Rhine River—picturesque steamer jour- 
ney up the Rhine . . . Lucerne—Swiss dinner and folklore 
at Unique Stadtkeller . . . Monte Carlo—a visit to the 
famous Casino . . . Paris—cruise on the River Seine by 
“Bateau-Mouche”’ . . . Venice—evening at outdoor cafe 
in St. Mark’s Square. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or send for Free Booklet No. 8-P 


Mediterranean 


\\ Cruise and Tour of 


NORTH AFRICA and SOUTHERN EUROPE 


From $998 


. Visit Morocco, Africa; Spain, Portugal, Italy, France, 
| Monte Carlo, Gibraltar, Islands of Majorca, Madeira, 
‘ Elba, Sicily and Canary Islands. Regular departures 
on American Export and Italian Lines. Includes round 
trip tourist or cabin class steamship, First Class Land 
‘our including program of evening entertainments 
nd all shore excursions. 


EE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or send for Free Booklet No. 8-W 


If you do not wish to cut coupon from 
cover, please use our coupon on page 46 


CARAVAN TOURS. Inc. 


220 South State Street * Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send brochure as marked below: 
L] European Booklet No. 8-P 
L) Mediterranean Booklet No. 8-W 


Name. 


Address 


City. 


EUROPE~'743 
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